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A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday in 
Boston, devoted to the interests of Woman —to her 
educational, industrial, legal and political Equality, 
and especially to ber right of Suffrage. 
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send it until payment is made, and collect the whole 
amount, whether the paper is taken from the office o1 
not. 
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THE PINES’ THOUGHT. 





BY JULIET CC. MARSH. 





Within the shadow of ourselves we stand, 

And see a thousand brilliancies unfold 

Where autamn woods, in gorgeous ruin, hold 
One late, last revel. Upon every hand 
Riot of color, death in pomp and state, 

Decay magnificent, inconstant blaze,— 

We have no part or splendor in these deys, 
They shail be changed,—we are inviolate ; 
Their voices shall be hushed on every hill, 

Their lights be quenched,—all color fade and die, 
And when they stand like spectres gaunt and still, 
With naked boughs against the far, cold sky, 

lo! we shall hide the flying moon from sight, 
And lead the wind on many a roaring night. 

—The Century. 
eee — -—— 


AN UNCLAIMED ESTATE. 








Woman Suffrage, as I take it, is in the 
position of an estate, about the title to 
which there is no great doubt; and which 
can be obtained whenever the heirs will 
make a serious and united effort. The 
courts ought properly to attend to the 
matter, even if only a single heir comes 
forward; but the courts can always plead 
that there is a great deal of other business 
on hand, and they will be apt to reason 
that it is the business of the heirs first ; 
and if the heirs cannot agree to take the 
matter up, it may as well wait. 

It makes the matter worse, no doubt, 
when some of the heirs are not only indif- 
ferent, but hostile, and think the whole en- 
terprise wrong or ridiculous. Yet when a 
claim is made in court for the restoration 
of property that has been wrongly held, 
the court does not ask—after the case 
comes fairly before it: ‘*Do all the people 
interested in this claim agree in urging it?” 
Still less does it ask: *‘Are they people 
who will use it well?’ The counsel for 
the defence would be thought to have rath- 
er a weak case in law if he should devote 
himself mainly to showing that his client 
was on the whole the better man—was 
better educated, mentally and physically 
stronger aud would take better care of the 
property. ‘The counsel for the plaintiff 
would properly say, **What has all that to 
do with it? The question is, to whom does 
this property belong?’ And the judge's 
charge would undoubtedly be in favor of 
the plaintiff, at least on this point. 

Probably every great estate that has 
ever been successfully claimed and secur- 
ed, through the courts, has been won by 
the energy of a few of the heirs, against 
the timidity or inaction of the majority. 
Much of the good effected in this world, 
through whatever channel, has to be 
achieved against the will of the persons 
most concerned. It is not long since an 
American traveller in England saw, dur- 
ing a hot political canvass, the name of a 





pains or go through great labor to main- 
tain their share in the title to a problemat- 
ical estate of twenty thousand dollars; 
whereas those who needed it more would 
take more pains for it. In the same way, 
Woman Suffrage will never find a hearty 
support from rich or fashionable women, 
because these women have already all the 
public influence they desire and all the so- 
cial responsibilities they can exercise. 
Even the husbands and fathers of such 
women are apt to forego political exertion, 
because it is the least of their opportunities 
and also the most troublesome ; the people 
who prize their votes are the great middle 
class. Besides, the practical assertion of 
high principles usually comes, as Lydia 
Maria Child says, from the common mind. 
She thus wrote to her friend Miss Lucy 
Osgood: 

**! doubtless have ‘more confidence in the 
common mind’ than you have. I think I 
have historical ground for the confidence. 
Scientific progress begins with the educat- 
ed; spiritual progress always originates 
with the unlearned. Look at Jesus and 
his fishermen; at Luther and his peasant 
followers. ‘The scholars and the gentry of 
England would never have abolished sla- 
very. It was the mass of working-people 
that compelled government to take that 
great step in human progress; and the 
movement has a similar history in this 
country.” (Letters, p. 209.) 

Meanwhile it is, I suppose, very natural 
that the heirs who do not care for the es- 
tate should think rather ill of the heirs 


| who keep up an outery about it; should 


think them ill-bred, bold, presuming; and 
—where those concerned are women, 
should write withering communications in 
newspapers invariably speaking of all the 
eager heirs as “those women,” and of all 
the inditferent heirs as **these ladies.” Yet 
all this can be borne, and indeed is not so 
crushing as it seems. When we consider 
that, in early Christian days, the sedate 
Roman writer Quintilian spoke of the 
Christians as *‘a pernicious race,” and the 
high-minded ‘Tacitus describes them as 
overwhelmed by the hatred of the whole 
human race (odio humani generis convicti), 
the reformers of the present day can per- 
haps endure to be set aside as ‘*those wom- 
en.” T. W. H. 
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THE VERMONT CONVENTION. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

Those of your readers who, like your- 
selves, have made earnest attempts, at dif- 
ferent times, to arouse the people of con- 
servative Vermont upon the subject of 
equal rights for women, with little appar- 
ent success, will doubtless be interested to 
know that the seed sown springs up at 
last, and promises abundant fruitage. The 
State on whose soil a slave never trod, and 
which has favored the enfranchisement of 
the poorest and most ignorant of men 
within its borders, as well as all such who 
come to us from foreign lands, has thus 
far failed to recognize the rights of its in- 
telligent women. In the home, in the 
church, and in society woman is honored, 
and her opinions respected. ‘To her are 
cheerfully accorded, as an individual, her 
full share of rights and responsibilities. 
In governmental affairs only do men act 
upon the principle that it is **good for man 
to be alone.” 

The bit of paper which gives authority 
to men’s opinions is with us, as elsewhere, 
withheld from women. But now old Ver- 
mont wheels into line, and though last and 
latest in taking up this work, will not nee- 
essarily be last in its accomplishment. 
For, when once convinced that a cause is 
right, the battle is fought, and victory 
sure. A call was signed and issued by a 
goodly number of highly respectable citi- 
zens for a Woman Suffrage Convention, 
November 8 and 9, to be held at St. Johns- 
bury, that beautiful town which gives to 


| the world its balances wherewith to weigh 


certain candidate posted against a wall. | justly. 


As he looked, an old woman addressed him 
with, ‘*That’s the man. sir! Vote for him! | 
If we had none but gentlemen like him in | 
Parliament, we never should hear anything 
about this here education for the people.” 
It is very common in all efforts for public 
good to have to withstand the opposition 
of the very people who are to be helped; 
and a cause has rarely more of this kind 
of opposition to encounter than has the 
Woman Suffrage movement. 

It is to be observed that in looking up 
the title to a possible estate, the most act- 
ive co-operation would not usually come 
from the very rich or the very poor. The 
poor could not afford the expenses; the 
rich would not find it worth the trouble. 
Astors and Vanderbilts would not take the 





The call was responded to by those 
whose hearts the Lord had made willing. 
The opening session, Thursday evening, 
was called to order by Mr. H. B. Black- 
well, of Boston, Secretary of the N. E. W. 
S. A. Opening prayer was led by Rev. E. 
T. Fairbanks, pastor of the South Congre- 
gational Church of St. Johnsbury. ‘The call 
was read, and a brief introductory address 
made by Mrs. M. L. Tl’. Hidden, of Lyndon. 
Mrs. Hidden said that the Convention was 
the direct result of the good services ren- 
dered in the State by Mrs. H. M. Tracy 
Cutler, of Lllinois, for whose presence 
among us we are indebted to the N. E. W. 
S. Association. Interesting addresses fol- 
lowed by Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Mr. Blackwell, and Mrs. 
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Cutler, all of whom were granted an atten- 
tive hearing by an appreciative audience. 
The Convention then adjourned to meet 
Friday morning for the purpose of organ- 
izing a Vermont Woman Suffrage Assoei- 
ation. 

At 10 A. M., November 9, the meeting 
was called to order by Mr. Blackwell. 
Mrs. M. L. 'T. Hidden was elected chair- 
man of the meeting, and Miss Laura Moore, 
Secretary. A Committee on Constitution 
and Nomination of Officers was appointed 
by the chair as follows: Mrs. H. M. T. 
Cutler, Mrs. E. J. Nelson, Mrs. H. C. 
Ide, Mrs. L. B. Flint, Mrs. B. M. Tillotson. 

Mr. Blackwell addressed the Convention 
during the absence of the committee. He 
referred in terms of high praise to our 
senator from Caledonia Co., Mr. H. C. Ide, 
of St. Johnsbury, for his efforts at the last 
session of the Legislature to secure a law 
for protection of the property rights of 
married women. Senator [de was ealled 
upon and addressed the Convention rela- 
tive to this subject. His speech met with 
applause, and his statement of the laws 
deepened the conviction on the minds of 
many present of the necessity of every 
class having representatives of their own 
choosing. ‘The Committee on Constitution 
and Nomination reported through their 
chairman, Mrs. Cutler. Discussion follow- 
ed, and by request of the committee their 
report was recommitted for revision, and 
Convention adjourned, 

At 2 o’vlock P. M. the meeting was 
called to order by the president. Prayer 
was offered by Mrs. C.J. Clarke, of Peach- 
un. Reading of minutes followed. Mrs. 
Lucy Stone and Mrs. Howe occupied some 
time with great acceptance. ‘The Cominit- 
tee on Constitution made a report which 
was accepted and adopted. Election of 
officers followed: 

President—Mrs. M. L. T. Hidden. 

Vice-Presidents—Rev. John Freeman, D. D., 
Newport; Mrs. G. EK. Davidson, Newfane; Rev. 
Geo. M. Chase, Derby; Rev. 8.8. Martin, Peach- 
am; John Burke, Esq., Albany. 

Secretary—Miss Laura Moore, Barnet. 

Treasurer—Mrs. E. J. Nelson, West Burke. 

Auditor—Mrs. O. Newcomb, Derby. 

Wendell Phillips Stafford, Esq., of St. 
Johnsbury, was next introduced, and added 
much to the interest of the Convention. His 
advanced position on the subject of human 
rights proves his name to be no misnomer, 
and gives promise of future usefulness in 
the new Association. Mrs. Stone and Mrs. 
Cutler added words of cheer and encour- 
agement. 

‘The evening session commenced at 7 P. 
M., the president in the chair. The audi- 
ence united in singing ** All Hail the Pow- 
er of Jesus’ Name.” Rey. B. M. ‘Tillotson, 
of St. Johnsbury, led in prayer. Mr. 
Blackwell spoke, presenting many unan- 
swerable arguments in favor of universal 
suffrage. ‘lhe Committee on Resolutions 
reported through their chairman, Mr. W. 
P. Stafford, as follows: 


1. Resolved, That Woman Suffrage is the natural 


Independence. That if it be true that govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the consent 
of the governed, then a government which ig- 
nores the wishes of one half of the governed by 
preventing the authoritative expression of their 
will is so far unjust and a usurpation. 

2. Resolved, ‘That if the founders of our Re- 
public were right in insisting that taxation with- 
out representation is a sufficient ground for rev- 
olution, then there is no logical escape from the 
conclusion that the taxation of property held by 
women, without even the pretense of a represen- 
tation, is indefensible oppression. 

3. Resolved, That the true road to equal legis- 
lation for women, both as to personal and prop- 
erty rights, as well as to the removal of all hin- 
drances in the way of her industrial advancement, 
is by way of the ballot, since with this in her 
hand it will be woman's own fault if all such 
wicked and oppressive laws are not changed or 
abolished. 

4. Resolved, That since all reforms are in a 
measure experimental, and must from their na- 
ture be brought about gradually, and by the 


the wisest course for the friends of Woman Suf- 
frage is to direct their first efforts to the securing 
of the ballot for woman in municipal elections. 

5. Resolred, That we, men and women of Ver- 
mont, gladly take our places beside the pioneers 
in the cause of Equal Rights, and do pledge our- 
selves to do our utmost to hasten the time when 
all shall have an equal voice at the polls, 

6. Resolred, That the grateful thanks of this 
Convention are due to the brave men and women 
who have come to us, and presented so eloquent- 
ly and cogently the claims of the cause. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe presented a pa- 
per on ‘The Benefits of Suffrage to Wom- 
en,” which in point of literary merit alone 
was a rare production, full of truth so 
presented as to render it pleasing and at- 
tractive. Her paper could not fail to con- 
vince, as well asentertain. Parting words 
were given by Mrs. Stone and Mrs. Cutler, 
and the Convention adjourned sine die. 

The spirit that pervaded the meeting 
throughout was one of earnest serious- 
ness, such as follows the uprooting of 
prejudices firmly seated as are the hills of 





our native State. It is fitting that the 
work commence, as it has, without the 


outcome of Christianity, and the Declaration of 


strengthening and education of public sentiment, | 
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sound of trumpets. The work is to most 
of us strangely new. “If it be of men it 
will come to naught, but if of God it can- 
not be overthrown.” We bespeak a con- 
tinnance of the kindly interest manifest- 
edin the past by those who are familiar 
with methods as well as difficulties. 
L. Moore, Sec. Vt. W. S. A. 

—eo-o-—— 


THE REMONSTRANTS A MINORITY. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 


The women who oppose suffrage for 
their sex, and are courageous enough to 
urge their objections publicly, claim that 
they represent a large majority of women. 
Is this true to facts? 

The status of women with regard to suf- 
frage, as nearly as may be presented, is as 
follows: 

1. One class—and a very large one—is 
composed of women quite indifferent to 
the matter, having never given sufficient 
thought to it to know if they wish, or do 
not wish, to vote. 

2. A further class is composed of women 
slow of action, who, assured that the con- 
summation will come in time, do not feel 
called upon to act themselves. ‘The drones 
in every hive are not few. 

3. Still another class refrain from avow- 
ing their belief, because of the harsh op- 
position they would meet in their homes. 

4. Others believe in the right of woman 
to the ballot, but consider that a restricted 
suffrage is desirable for both men and 
women. 

5. Still other women are working in va- 
rying and often quiet ways for the uplift- 
ing of women, so that by-and-by when 
suffrage is granted, women may be better 
prepared for their duties. These are not 
known as suffragists, and are often too 
busy to let their voices be heard. More's 
the pity! * 

When we consider all these classes of 
women, we may safely say that it is too 
late for those who denounce suffrage to 
state that they speak for “large majori- 
ties.” 

A few years ago, when school suffrage 
was granted, I attempted, in a small cir- 
cle of my acquaintances, to ascertain what 
those ladies considered to be their duty in 
the matter. I was astonished and pained 
to learn how few had any positive opinion 
regarding the matter. A considerable num- 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. 
Spain. 

Mrs. M. L. T. Hippen is President of 
the Vermont Suffrage Association. 

tEV. ADA C. BOWLES occupied the pul- 
pit of the First Baptist Church in Charles- 
town last Sunday. 

Mrs. MARGARET W. CAMPBELL has 
been appointed State lecturer and organi- 
zer for suffrage in Iowa, and Rey. MARtr- 
ANNA T. FOLSOM financial agent. 

Miss ALICE GARDNEK has been elected 
Professor of History in Bedford College, 
London. There were twenty candidates 
for the place. 

Mrs. MARTHA PERRY LOWE has pre- 
pared a memoir of her husband, Rev. 
Charles Lowe, which will be issued this 
month by Cupples, Upham & Co. (Sue- 
cessors to A. Williams & Co.) Boston. 

Mrs. JULIA WARD HOwE read her pa- 
per given before the Women’s Congress 
on Suffrage, to the Vermont Woman Suf- 
frage Society. It was listened to with 
great interest and applauded. 

Mrs. H. M. T. CUTLER has just com- 
pleted a two months’ series of suffrage 
meetings in Vermont. Her work was 
much commended and generally well re- 
ceived. 

Mrs. Lovutsa G. Murpock, of Colum- 
bus Junction, Louisa County, Lowa, was 
elected County Superintendent of Schools 
at the recent election by a majority of 494, 
over her gentleman opponent, the present 
superintendent. 

Mrs. Bright CLARK, a daughter of 
John Bright, and Miss CoBpEN, a daugh- 
ter of Richard Cobden, were delegates to 
the great conference of Liberals, in Leeds, 
and both spoke for Woman Suffrage, which 
measure the conference, composed of more 
than 500 unions, supported. 


Apna GooLtp Woorson is in 


Miss Louisa 8. BAKER preached a ser- 
mon before the North Congregational 
Church in Nantucket, the text suggested 
by the two-cent postage. The sermon is 
thoughtful and valuable for its historical 
points. It is published in full in the Nan- 
tucket Mirror. 

Miss FLORENCE M. ADKINSON in the Jn- 
dianapolis Sentinel pays a deserved and 
generous tribute to Mrs. Mary E. Haggart, 





ber of these same ladies are now outspoken 
in their belief that suffrage is a right of 
woman. I doubt not that others have had 
a similar experience. I attribute the change 
to the increasing agitation of the subject. 
I trust that the leaders of this great reform 
will have renewed courage in their work, 
even if, at times, their hopes of certain 
special measures are disappointed. The 
more the question is agitated, the more 
will women think, and since suffrage is 
right, they will come in timeto think right- 
ly of it. The good sense of our American 
women is not at such a low ebb but that 
when it is aroused to regard a matter fair- 
ly, it will also regard it correctly. 

Yesterday, November 6, defeated Mr. 
Sayward's return to the Legislature. He 
did more than any other speaker has done 
to show the ridiculous position non-suf- 
fragists hold. His arguments were mediw- 
val, both in style and matter, and if valid 
against women’s holding political offices, 
would be equally so against their holding 
any position requiring uninterrupted ap- 
plication. 

Mr. Arnold's lecture on ‘*‘Numbers” has 
some very suggestive thoughts for those 
who believe in the woman's cause, and very 
encouraging ones when he speaks of work- 


ing minorities. A. M. G. 
Boston, Nov. 7, 1883. 
[* A considerable number of women 


(over 50,000 in Mass.) have signified by 
petitions their desire to vote. They include 
most of the women engaged in literary, re- 
formatory and philanthropie movements. 
—Eps. JOURNAL. | 
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PREJUDICE DISARMED. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

The enemies of woman suffrage, or 
‘**woman’s rights,” as it is sometimes call- 
ed derisively, are apt to conceive of its 
friends and adherents as loud, bold, mascu- 
line, aggressive, and unpleasing in manner. 
If any of these unbelievers in the cause 
chanced to be present at the recent woman 
suffrage meetings in Brooklyn, N. Y., they 
must have been disappointed in the char- 
acter of both audience and speakers, all of 
whom were quiet, gentle, dignified and 
well-bred people, evidently from the most 
intelligent and cultured class in society. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. A. H. H. 


of that city, who now enters on a lyceum 
lecture course, and is also to be one of the 
staft of the Lever and Liberator of Chicago. 
The best wishes of her many friends will 
go with Mrs. Haggart in the present field. 
Miss MAry McCowen, who was for 
many years one of the instructors in the 
Nebraska State Institution for Deaf Mutes, 
and brought that Institution into promi- 
nence by the new methods of instruction 
which she developed there, has organized 
a private school in Chicago for the more 
perfect application of the new plan where- 
by children supposed to be deaf mutes have 
the latent sense of hearing developed, and 
learn to hear as well as totalk. This unique 
school, known as the Voice and Hearing 
School for the Deaf, has started out very 
auspiciously at No. 3363 Indiana Avenue. 


Mrs. ANNA OTTENDORFER, Wife of Os- 
wald Ottendorfer, proprietor of the Staats 
Zeitung, New York, has received a deco- 
ration and the following autograph letter 
from the German Empress: 

“To Mrs. Anna Ottendorfer, New York: 
I have learned with special gratification of 
your humanitarian works, especially in 
favor of our countrymen and women in 
America, and desire to show you that 
works of charity done abroad are also 
gratefully remembered in our native coun- 
try by sending you herewith a token of 
merit. (Signed) AUGUSTA.” 

Miss C. MULLIGAN established an or- 
ganization called the ‘‘Guard of Honor” in 
| Buffalo seventeen years ago. It began 
with five members, and there is an average 
attendance now at each meeting of upward 
of one hundred, from sixteen to forty years 
of age. Over five thousand have from 
time to time belonged to the class, and the 
amount of good done in a quiet way can- 
not be estimated—due, it is said, to Miss 
Mulligan’s personal character and conse- 
cration to her work. Members pledge 
themselves to abstain from ardent spirits 
and from gambling, and they have created 
the office of first director for ‘“*C. Mulli- 
gan,” to be filled by her “‘forever.” 





LA SIGNORINA LyDIA POET has been 
admitted to practice at the bar of Turin, 
and appeared for the first time in her bar- 
rister’s gown to plead the cause of a young 
painter whose pictures had been detained 
by his landlord, and much injured by the 
damp of the garret to which they had been 
consigned. 
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DR. HAMMOND’S VIEW OF THE INFERIOR SEX. 


The National Baptist, of Philadelphia, 
well knows how to puncture a pretentious 
bubble with the sharp point of wit. Its 
editor thus disposes of Dr. Hammond’s ab- 
surdities, in the form of a letter from a 
*“*humble” member of the sisterhood : 
To the Reverend Levi PuiLeTus Dons, Doctor of 

Divinity. 


REVERED Sir- 

I am aware that whatever is, in any way, 
however indirectly, associated with your 
name, even if but addressed to you, gains 
a currency and an importance that it could 
not otherwise attain. I, therefore, thougha 
member of the sex far removed from you in 
point of mental and moral elevation, crave 
the privilege of placing your name at the 
head of these imperfect remarks. Bor- 
rowing the lustre of that honored name, I 
desire through you to address my sisters 
ona matter whose moment will, I trust, 
develop as I proceed. 

I love to be instructed as to the sphere 
belonging to myself and my sisters of the 
subject-sex. Especially I love to be taught 
by one of our superiors. And I can but 
regard it as a testimony at once to the 
greatness and to the condescension of the 
nobler sex, that the very humblest among 
them does not hesitate in assigning to us a 
sphere, and that they are never above 
stooping to enlighten us as to the position 
allotted to us by unerring nature. 

Of course, such an opportunity as was 
offered by Dr. Hammond’s article in the 
August North American Review on **Wom- 
an in Politics’ was by no means to be neg- 
lected. A desire that my sisters should 
share with me the privilege of sitting at 
the feet of this sage is the motive prompt- 
ing this line. 

Jr. Hammond opens his article by de- 
scribing the so-called ‘*women’s rights 
conventions” of thirty or more years ago. 
He recalls the fact that the promoters of 
that movement were considered ‘outside 
the pale of decent society.” **were regard- 
ed as a set of impracticable fanatics who 
were levying war against the very foun- 
dations of society.” He then states that 
presently ‘‘it began to be recognized that 
there was a great deal of truth in the mass 
of platitudes and absurdities which the 
short-haired women and long-haired men 
enunciated ;” and now, as he says, nearly 
all that was then asked has been granted. 
In reading these paragraphs, I kept think- 
ing (if | may apply that term to the mental 
action of a woman): Since these persons 
were derided as mad for asking that which 
is now granted as a matter of course, who 
knows but another age will freely grant 
what is now considered as the dream of 
fevered enthusiasm? I mention this sug- 
gestion of mine to show how incapable we 
are of arriving at just conclusions. even 
under the tuition of such a mind as that of 

Dr. Hammond. 

Dr. Hammond then considers the dimen- 
sions and the quality of the female brain. 
He shows, not only that it is deficient in 
quantity, but that what there is of it is of 
lower quality. being fitted only for the ex- 
ercise of emotion, not for the development 
of exact thought. I quote a sentence or 
two. “As woman cannot reason abstract- 
ly, neither can she reason exactly. She 
does not, in fact, while having an abhor- 
rence of falsehood, understand the neces- 
sity for being exact In the ordinary affairs 
of life. . . . On account of her inability to 
be exact in regard to her age, the diseases 
she may have had, her mode of life, ete., 
. . . life insurance companies decline to 
issue policies to her. For the like reason, 
many corporations which loan money will 
not lend to women, though the security be 
as good as gold itself.” 

Really, the discovery made by Colum- 
bus is nowhere compared with the discov- 
ery thus announced. It is all the more 
noteworthy, since it is a revelation to the 
companies themselves. Wishing to learn 
how far the companies are yet in darkness. 
I made some enquiry. One person said to 
me: “I have been, during twenty years, 
acting for perhaps half-a-dozen life insur- 
ance companies; and I never heard of any 
such thing. All the companies of which I 
have any knowledge issue policies to wom- 
en just as freely as to men, charging an 
extra premium where there is extra risk 
from physical conditions or surroundings.” 
The president of the largest life insurance 
company in New England wrote me: 
“During my experience in this company 
for thirty-seven years, I have found that 
women are as exact in stating their ages as 
men.” 

As to the matter of corporations being 
unwilling to loan money to women, ‘‘even 
on security as good as gold itself,” the 
President of a Trust Company in Philadel- 
phia, who has about $300,000,000 under 
his care directly or indirectly, writes me: 
“So far as I know, corporations do loan 
money to women on good security. Per- 
haps it requires a little good nature on the 
part of the officers to make things plain to 
them, but no more than to men of the 
same amount of training. ... We fre- 
quently loan to both married and single 
women.” 

The singular accuracy of Dr. Hammond 
on these points illustrates the superior ex- 
actness developed by the male brain. 

I must pause to say that the laxness of 
my sisters is peculiarly inexcusable, since 
they have before them such bright exem- 

lars of rigid adherence to the naked truth. 

Yould you, my sisters, learn perfect ex- 
actness? Read the secular newspapers for 
a few weeks just before election. Peruse 
the certificate given by an inspector of 
boilers, testifying to the perfect condition 
of a steam-boiler, and dated three days be- 
fore the boiler italicises the certificate by 
exploding. Read the reports of the Gas 
Trust, with the appended certificate of the 
auditor. Consider the rigid, the almost 
painful, accuracy of the Blockley accounts. 
Sit at the feet of these shining lights of ac- 
curacy, and try to reform. 

Dr. Hammond proceeds to prove that 
women are destitute of ‘that type of men- 
tal organization known as the judicial 
mind.” They are, he says, governed by 











sound principles. I was reminded of the 
well-grounded confidence that is univer- 
sally felt in the decisions of a jury, made 
up of the superior sex. 

I have omitted one exhibition of the log- 
ical faculty which adds perfection to Dr. 
Hammond's array of arguments. ‘The fact 
that woman is characterized by large emo- 
tion unfits her for the sterner duties of 
life. ‘he best wife. the best mother, the 
best sister, would inevitably make the 
worst legislator, the worst judge, the worst 
commander of a man-of-war.” In other 
words. 1 person who discharges well an 
humbler duty shows that he cannot be 
trusted with a larger sphere; and no 
doubt, the way to show fitness for a high- 
er plane, is signally to fail in that which 

ou now occupy. Undoubtedly, Queen 
Jictoria should have prepared herself for 
her high duties by being an undutiful 
daughter, a profligate wife, a cruel moth- 


er. 

But pardon my too long-drawn note of 
admiration for the acuteness and the logi- 
‘al force exhibited by the author of the 
article. I trust that my sisters will read 
for themselves, and derive the humility 
which is the first element in true wisdom. 

With reverent awe, yours. 

PHILOTHESIA WILHELMA BOADICEA TOD. 
iil 


LITERARY NOTICES. 











Nieuts with Uncie Remus: Myrus anp Leo- 
ENDS OF THE OLD PLANTATION. By Joel Chan- 
dier Harris, Osgood & Co., Boston. Price 
$2 00. 


Those who laughed over the Tar-Baby 
and other excruciating tales in the first 
“Unele Remus” book will rejoice at the is- 
sue of a second. ‘This contains seventy 
stories, which are believed to include the 
best and most characteristic plantation leg- 
ends of the South. The stories are very 
amusing, but not exactly elevating from a 
moral point of view, since they all turn 
upon a series of deceits and practical jokes 
played by the various animals upon one 
another. The book will be a treasure- 
house to those interested in the study of 
dialects, or in the study of comparative 
folk-lore. ‘The introduction gives some in- 
teresting examples of the Creole negro di- 
alect, and points out parallels between 
these plantation myths and the folk-lore of 
the Kaflirs, Hottentots, Creek Indians, and 
the tribes along the Amazon. ‘The **set- 
ting” of the stories is as rich as they are, 
giving a graphic picture of negro manners 
and customs on the old plantation. ‘The 
illustrations are capital. A. S. B. 


Poems FOR CHILDREN. By Celia Thaxter. II- 
lustrated. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
Price $1 50. 

The setting of this collection is worthy 
of Mrs. Thaxter’s beautiful poetry. If 
anything, the book is too handsomely got 
up for children to be allowed to handle it 
freely, unless they are more careful than 
most little folks. Some of the poems are 
about children rather than for children; 
others will delight all right-minded young- 
sters. One of the prettiest things in the 
book, though not especially adapted for 
children, is ‘*The Waning Moon.” 

The moon is tired and old, 

In the merning darkness cold 

She drifts up the paling sky, 

With cheek flushed wearily. 

A little longer. and lo! 

She is lost in the sun’s bright glow; 

A thin shell, pearly and pale, 

*Mid soft white clouds that sail. 

Art faint and sad, dear moon ? 

Gladness shall find thee soon! 

Sorry art thou to wane? 

Thou shalt be young again! 

And beautiful as before 

Thou shalt live in the sky once more; 

From the baby crescent small 

Thou shalt grow to the golden badl: 

And again will the children shout, 

“Ob look at the moon, look out!” 

For thou shalt be great and bright 

As when God first made night. 


Grorce Euior. A critical study of her Life, 
Writings and Philosophy. By George Willis 
Cooke. Boston: James R Osgood & Co. 1883. 
$2 00. 


There could hardly be two books more 
unlike in their treatment of the same sub- 


ject than the present work and the life of 


George Eliot recently published by Miss 
Blind in the **Famous Women, Series.” 
The latter was a condensed biography ; 
this work is only indirectly concerned with 
the incidents of her life. Yet her per- 
sonal history is faithfully delineated, and 
much light has thereby been thrown upon 
her literary method. Both her life and 
books are better understood when counsid- 
ered together. 

The picture of George Eliot’s childhood 
and youth is graphic, and we see in it the 
basis of characters and incidents after- 
wards made familiar by her novels. We 
follow her from her shy, studious girlhood 
into her faithful, patient work as transla- 
tor and editor. Her strange marriage, with 
its mingled elements of happiness and sor- 
row, of self-assertion and self-sacrifice, 
was as unusual as her own character. Her 
career as an author is well depicted. Her 
personal characteristics are graphically 
portrayed. Her literary traits and tenden- 
cies are carefully analyzed. In her theo- 
ry of novel-writing two ideas are promi- 
nent. 1, That women are to find in this 
kind of work a literary field peculiarly 
congenial, and, 2, that the novel should 
be a true portrait of actual life. The 
woman novelist is not to imitate men, nor 
to ignore the fact of her sex. Her office is 
to show the world as it appears to a wom- 
an’s eyes, and those eyes her own. Her 
poetic methods, philosophic attitude, dis- 
tinctive teachings, religious tendencies and 
ethical spirit are candidly set forth. Her 
four earlier novels are shown to contain 
a considerable element of actual fact and 
description. They are marked also by a 
ure mora! tone and a keen ethical instinct. 
omola shows more of conscious effort 
and deliberate study. This is also true of 


scenes of her later novels, Felix Holt and 
Middlemarch, are laid in England; for the 
most part among a town population. ‘The 
purpose of Daniel Deronda, her last novel, 
is especially constructive. Its aim is a 
spiritual renewal and upbuilding. Its 
purpose and spirit are a faithful transcript 
of the author’s mind. In her essays there 
is less variety of treatment than in her 
novels. ‘The later ones resemble the ear- 
lier, and only furnish additional illustra- 
tions of her philosophical, ethical and po- 
litical opinions. It is not as an essayist or 
as a poet that she has attained a literary 
immortality. The limitations of her 
thought, growing out of her agnostic phi- 
losophy. are clearly indicated, and the 
concluding chapter is a valuable bibliogra- 
phy, giving the most complete accessible 
list of her writings. 

The tone of the whole book is sympa- 
thetic, candid and sincere. It is a lively 
and interesting narrative, and will repay 
careful study. H. B. B. 


A Memoria or GreorGe Brapsurn. By his 
Wife. Boston: Cupples, Upham & Co. pp. 250. 


George Bradburn was one of the most 
distinguished leaders of the old abolition- 
ists. ‘Those of his associates who now 
survive, well remember his tall, erect, 
dignified, powerful and shapely person, 
his face beaming with animation, and giv- 
ing full expression to every feeling, his 
voice clear and powerful, his delivery 
earnest, often impassioned, and enforced 
by frequent gesture, filling his audience 
with the fire that glowed within him. To 
this equipment as an orator, he added 
great command of the English language, 
wit, humor, readiness of retort, sarcasm, 
invective, felicitous anecdotes, historical 
information, thorough mastery of his sub- 
ject, forcible and acute reasoning, intense 
conviction of the justice of the cause he es- 
poused, and a warm, sympathetic nature. 
His eloquence charmed his hearers, and 
secured many captives to his opinions, 

When he first became a member of the 
Massachusetts Legislature, his reformato- 
ry views led to repeated attacks on him, 
his antagonists, no doubt, thinking a new 
man could not be dangerous. But before 
he quitted the house a few years later, 
there was no other person in it whom it 
was not considered more safe to provoke 
than Bradburn. 

The obituary notice by Mr. Lysander 
Spooner on the 244th page of the little vol- 
ume above named, gives a high, but not 
exaggerated, estimate of Mr. Bradburn’s 
powers and character, and is well worth 
reading, especially by his old friends. 

It is not too much to say of Mr. Brad- 
burn that he was a man of remarkable 
courage, who never hesitated for one mo- 
ment to say or do what he thought was 
right; of great benevolence, for he devot- 
ed the better part of his life to aiding the 
cause of the suffering slaves, willingly sacri- 
ficing all opportunities of "agg political 
advancement, for which he was so well 
adapted; and of such absolute integri- 
ty, veracity and sincerity as inspired all 
who knew him with unbounded confidence. 








He was a man of avery affectionate and 
social disposition. His conversation was 
both entertaining and instructive, inter- 
spersed with stories, often personal remi- 
niscences, told with spirit and vivacity. 
Sometimes when his ire was kindled by 
any act of injustice, his words would burst 
out like rolling thunder. 

The book is introduced by the following 
appropriate and happy dedication by Mrs. 
Bradburn. 

“O heart of love! O soul of fire! 

To thee beyond in regions higher 

1 dedicate my gathered sheaves, 

And pray that I within these leaves 

May not unfitly store and bind 

This harvest of thy heart and mind,— 

Thy words of wisdom, wit and mirth, 

The loving tributes to thy worth, 

Thy brave life-work of voice and pen, 

For all thy suffering fellow-men.’’ 


The volume contains some biographical 
memoranda by the editor, an account of 
the funeral services, etc., but is chiefly made 
up of selections from Mr. Bradburn’s jour- 
nals and common-place book, and ex- 
tracts from his speeches, sermons, lectures, 
letters, ete. It also includes a few letters 
from other persons. Mrs. Bradburn has 
done her part of the work judiciously and 
satisfactorily according to her plan, 
though one would have been glad of a full- 
er biography. The extracts from the 
journals fill a very large part of the vol- 
ume. 

In 1840 Mr. Bradburn went to London 
to attend the World’s Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention. ‘There he took an active part, and 
distinguished himself as a speaker. The 
most exciting debate in the Convention 
was on the question whether the female 
delegates from the United States should be 
admitted. Mr. Bradburn made a strong 
but unsuccessful speech for the women. 
The **History of Woman Suffrage” by Mrs. 
Stanton and others—after giving an ab- 
stract of the speech says :— 

‘*And thus for the space of half an hour 
did Mr. Bradburn, six feet high and well 
proportioned, with vehement gesticula- 
tions and voice of thunder, bombard the 
prejudices of England and the hypocrisies 
of America.” 

It is hardly necessary to add that Mr. 
Bradburn — the rest of his life was a 
faithful and zealous advocate of the rights 
of woman. ‘The ‘History of Woman Suf- 
frage” gives an anecdote of Mr. Bradburn 
at this Convention which well exhibits the 
heat and picturesqueness which sometimes 
marked his utterances. 

‘Some of the English clergy, dancing 
around with Bible in hand, shaking it 
in the faces of the opposition, grew so ve- 
hement that one would really have thought 
that they held a commission from high 
Heaven as the possessors of all truth, and 
that all progress in human affairs was to 
be squared by their interpretation of 
Scripture. At last George Bradburn, ex- 
asperated by their narrowness and bigot- 
ry, sprang to the floor, and stretching him- 
self to his full height, said, ‘Prove to me, 
gentlemen, that your Bible sanctions the 
slavery of woman—the complete subjuga- 
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tion of one half the race to the other—and 


I should feel that the best work I could do 
for humanity would be to make a grand 
bonfire of every Bible in the universe.”— 
His. Wom. Suff. Vol. 1. p. 62. 

What gives a peculiar interest to these 
journals, is the number of distinguished 
persons with whom Mr. Bradburn came 
in contact, especially while a member 
of the Massachusetts Legislature, and dur- 
ing his visit to Europe. George I. Big- 
elow, Robert C. Winthrop, George ‘I’. Cur- 
tis, Horace Mann, Charles Allen, ‘Theophi- 
lus Parsons, Joseph ‘Il’. Buckingham, Sam- 
uel C. Allen and Robert Randout are among 
the Massachusetts names mentioned. 

While abroad, Mr. Bradburn met, among 
others, Thomas Clarkson, Daniel O’Con- 
nell, Joseph Sturge, Dr. Bowring, ‘Thoin- 
as Campbell, George ‘Thompson, the Duch- 
ess of Sutherland, the painter Haydon, 
and Lord Brougham. 

The following is an extract from Mr. 
Bradburn’s journal relating to Lord 
Brougham : 

“Joseph Sturge related to me the occa- 
sion of Lord Brougham’s celebrated speech 
in the House of Lords touching West In- 
dian slavery. Distinguished Abolitionists 
had often endeavored in vain to enlist his 
lordship’s parliamentary exertions in be- 
half of its immediate and unconditional 
abolition. 

‘Brougham could not adopt.their plan, 
and was almost unwilling to hear it talked 
of. But at length he was prevailed on to 
favor Mr. John Scoble, who had just then 
returned from a tour of observation in the 
British West Indies. with an audience. 
Mr. Scoble entered into a detail of the 
evils and enormities of the slave system in 
those colonies. As Scoble proceeded, his 
lordship would oceasionally utter an ex- 
pression of surprise or of indignation. One 
instance of extreme cruelty had come un- 
der Mr. Scoble’s own observation, and it 
was this: A woman, to expiate some of- 
fence, was placed on the treadinill, where, 
missing the step, her body dragged on the 
wheel, and was so horribly mangled that 
she soon died. An inquest was held upon 
the body. As Mr. Scoble reached this 
point he was interrupted by his lordship, 
who, evidently quite agitated, inquired, 
‘What was the verdict? ‘Died by the 
visitation of God, of Lord,’ was the an- 
swer. Instantly, and as if moved by the 
shock of a galvanic battery, Brougham 
sprang to his feet, clenched his fists, and 
with a voice as loud and deep as his motions 
were energetic, exclaimed, ‘Horrible blas- 
phemy ! and I'll tell them so in the House!’ 
A few hours afterwards his lordship made 
that famous speech which so electrified the 
British nation, on the subject of slavery in 
the West Indies.” 

A very few letters either to or from Mr. 
Bradburn are found in this volume. The 
names of Wim. Lloyd Garrison, Edmund 
Quincy, Salmon P. Chase, Gerritt Smith, 
Joshua R. Giddings, John Pierpont, and 
Lucretia Mott, a letter from each of whom 
is given, will interest those who were en- 

gaged in the anti-slavery movement. Chief 
Justice Chase's letter is particularly notice- 
able as explaining his political position and 
views in 1849. 

An unfortunate misprint gives the name 
of Mr. Binney twice instead of that of the 
distinguished abolitionist, James G. Bir- 
ney. S. E. 8. 


HUMOROUS. 





A rich widow is the only second-hand 
article that brings a first-class price. 

‘The Health of Washington!’ exclaim- 
ed Mr. Partington, reading the head-line 
in the newspaper, ‘why, I thought Wash- 
ington was dead!” 

“Gentlemen,” said a farmer, writing to 
the chairman of an agricultural society, 
‘put me down for a calf.’ And at the 
next show he got a prize. 


A little nine-year-old fellow, seeing a 
horse with the spring-halt pass the win- 
dow, cried out: “Oh, look at that horse 
with the ketchup in his hind-leg.” 


During the ninth waltz, Oscar, pointing 
to his boots, remarked to Feliciana: ‘*You 
can’t say I have no polish.” ‘ No,” said 
she, ‘*but you shine at the wrong end.” 


‘*Will you please insert this obituary no 
tice?” asked an old gentleman of an editor. 
**T made bold to ask it because the deceas- 
ed had a great many friends about here 
who would be glad to hear of his death.” 

Editors can always answer any question 
that is put tothem. An ‘Inquirer’ in the 
Christian Advocate asks, *‘Is labor a curse 
to humanity?’ ‘*No,” says the editor. As 
editors are the hardest worked of human 
beings, this ought to settle it. 


‘Johnny, how many bones are there in 
the human body?” ‘*Whose human body? 
Mine?” ‘**Yes, yours, forinstance.” ‘*Can’t 
tell. You see, I’ve been eating shad for 
breakfast, and that upsets the anatomical 
estimate at once.”— Yonkers Gazette. 


Snobley—** Aw—aw—it must be very un- 
pleasant for you Americans to be govern- 
ed by people —aw — whom you wouldn't 
ask to dinner?” American Belle —‘**Well, 
not more so, perhaps, than for you in Eng- 
land to be governed by people who would- 
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n’t ask you to dinner!”—London Punch. 


On a very ancient tombstone in a bury- 
ing-ground at Concord is the representa- 
tion of an hour-glass, and beneath this in- 
scription: ‘*My glass is run.” Some pro- 
fane person has given the letter N in the 
last word an annex, and now the grave- 
stone presents the startling bacchanalian 
confession: ‘*My glass is rum.” 


A good story is told of the late Rev. Dr. 
Muhlenburg. It seems to have been a rule 
of St. Luke’s Hospital that no religious 
services not Episcopalian should be con- 
ducted there. <A terrified nurse once ran 
to the doctor, saying, ‘Doctor! doctor! a 
Methodist preacher is praying with one of 
the patients!” ‘Stop him!” said he, **be- 
fore his prayer reaches heaven!” 
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HEREDITARY 
SCROFULA. 


RE you aware that in your blood the 
a taint of scrofula has a prominent 
place? Thisistrue of every one. It is lia- 
ble at any time, on the slightest provocation, 
to develop itself in some insidious disease, 
Consumption and many other diseases are 
outgrowths of this impurity of the blood, 
Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA has a wonderful 
power over all scrofulous troubles, as the re- 
markable testimonials we have received 
unmistakably prove. 


Messrs. C. I. Hoop & Co.: Gentlemen— 
eee y youngest son has always been 
troubled with Scrofulous Humor; sores in 
his head discharging from his ears, and a run- 
ning sore on the back of his ear for two 
years; his eyelids would fester and ulcerate, 
discharging so that I was obliged to wash 
them open every morning, his eyelashes 
nearly all coming out; he was exceedingly 
dainty, most of the time eating but two slight 
meals a day. Wewere unable to find any- 
thing that had the least effect upon him till 
last spring, 1876, we gave him two bottles of 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, spoapeette tm rroved 
atonce. * * The back of his ear healed 
up without a sear, and not a sore in his head 
since. Sincerely yours, 








rs. N. C. SANBORN, 
No, 108 Merrimack St., Lowell, Mass, 
“We do not as a rule allow ourselves te 
use our editorial columns to speak of any 
remedy we advertise, but we fecl warranted 
in saying a word for Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
Sarsaparilla has been known asa remedial 
agent for centuries and is recognized by all 
schools of practice as a valuable blood puri- 
fier. Itis put up in forms of almost infinite 
varicty, but Messrs. Hood & Co., (Lowell, 
Mass.) who are thoroughly reliable pharma- 
cists, have hit upon a remedy of unusual 
value. Certainly they have vouchers of 
cures which we know to be most extraor- 
dinary.”’—Z£ditors Lowell Weckly Journal. 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA. 


Sold by druggists. Price $1; six for $5. 
Prepared by or - HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


-—THE MILD POWER CURES.— 


UMPHREYS’ 


MEOPATHIC 


PECIFICS. 


Tn use 3) years.—Each number the special pre- 
scription of an eminent physician.—The only 
Simple, Safe and Sure Med cines for the peonle 
LIST PRINCIPAL NOS, CURES. PRICE. 


























1. Fevers, Congestion, Inflamations,.... 
2. Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic,.. .25 
3. Crying Colic, or Teething of Infants ,25 
4, Diarrhea of Children or Adults... .. .2? 
5. Dysentary, Griping, Billious Colic,.. .25 
6, Cholera Morbus, Vomiting,...... 25 
7. Coughs, Cold, Bronchitis. ............ .25 
&. Neuralgia, Toothache, Faceache,.... .25 
9. Headaches, Sick Headaches, Vertigo [25 
0. Dyspepsia, Dillious Stomach,.. .... .25 
1. Soppreserd or Painful Periods,.... .25 
2. Whites, too Profuse Periods,...... 25 
33. Croup, Cough, Difficult Breathing,... .25 
4. Balt Kiheum, Erysipelas, Eruptions, .25 
5. Rheumatism, Rheumatic Pains... . .25 
G. Fever and Ague, Chill, Fever, Agues  .50 
7. Piles, Blind or Bleeding,........ .. £0 
9. Catarrh, acute or chronic; Influenza 0 
0. Whooping Couch, violent coughs... .50 
4. General Debility, Physical Weakness.50 
7. Kidney Diserse,......60.0. 6+ 66 ccvves 50 
8%. Nervous Debility,..... eessseceeseoere 1.00 
30. Urinary Weakness, Wetting the bed .50 
32. Disease of the Heart, Palpiiation, 1.00 
Sold by druggists, or sent by the Case, or sin- 


gle Vial, free of charge, on receipe of price. 
Send for Dr. Humphreys’ Book on Disease &e. 
(144 pages), also Lilustrated Catalogue FREE. 
Addre:s, Humphreys’ Homeopathic Me 
icine Co., 109 Fulton Street, New 


FOR CHORUS CHOIRS 
FOR QUARTET CHOIRS! 


N SJ 
Concert Selections and Choruses, 
In Six Numbers, each 25cts. By L. O. Emerson. 

Each number contains about 7 choruses, mainly for 
Musical Socicties, but quite available for Choirs. An 
admirable compilation of the best music, sacred and 
secular. 


SHEPARD CHURCH COLLECTION. 


Quartets, Anthems, etc. $1. 
The newest, and exceedingly good for its purpose, 
being in this respect on a line with 
Emerson’s SACRED QUARTETS, ° B2. 


ork, 





Emerson's MALE VOICE CHOIR, 50e. 
Emerson’s CHURCH OFFERING, 1 25. 
Dank’s ANTHEM SERVICES, ° Ze 
Dow's SACRED Q'TETS, Male Voices, 26 
Chadwick’s GEM GLEANER, . ° ° #1. 


’arker’s CHURCH COMPOSITIONS, 82. 


Emerson’s BOOK OF ANTHEMS, Perkins’ AN- 
THEM HARP, and Johnson, Tenney and Abbey's 
AMERICAN ANTHEM BOOK (each $125), are 
among the best collections ever published. 


Ditson & Co.”’s MONTHLY MUSICAL REC- 
ORD, $1 00 per year, is much larger than the Week 
ly, greatly improved, and most valuable to all students 
and purchasers of music. Appears Nov. 1. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Edueation of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, New York 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
and Eleventh St., Washington, D. C. 


TOKO LOGY A BOOK! for EVERY 
WOMEN. 
By ALICE B. STOCKHAM, M. D. 

300 pages, postpaid, $150. This popular practical 
treatise upon pregnancy and childbirth, is meeting 
with a rapid sale. Energetic women as agents can 
easily make $25 per week. 

“I find more needed information compressed in its 

ages than I met before in one book.”—Mary A. 
ErvaRnons. Address 

SANITARY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 159 LaSalle 8t., Chicago, IIl. 


— 











NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


‘A veritable hand-book of noble living,” says Wil: 
iam Henry Channing. 
“The best of all books on woman’s duties,’’ 8ay* 
Col. Higginson. 
New cheap edition, paper binding . 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and ewbstantial . 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 


-$% 
100 
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AFFAIRS IN OHIO. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

The overwhelming defeat of the Repub- 
lican party in Ohio at the late election was 
a matter of surprise both among Demo- 
erats and Republicans. The Republicans 
are figuratively tearing their hair at what 
they now pronounce their unpardonable 
folly in allowing themselves to be drawn 
into the issue between the Prohibitionists 
and the saloon-keepers. 

Said a gentleman who is well informed 
in Ohio polities :—**The temperance fanat- 
ics are to blame for the defeat of the Re- 
publicans.” 

“Yes,” added another, ‘and two-thirds 
of the temperance fanatics are women.” 

While I could not agree with the speak- 
ers as to the temperance movement being 
the result of fanaticism, 1 felt sure that 
two-thirds of the workers, if not the voters, 
in that cause were women. 

If it is true, as the Republicans in their 
wrath have stated, that the temperance 
people have wrecked the Republican par- 
ty and that the W. C. T. U. was at the 
bottom of the temperance movement, it 
argues well for woman’s importance in 
politics. If the women, restricted and 
hampered as they are, can wreck the “Old 
Party” that has so long held sway over 
our State, then surely with the freedom of 
the ballot they could reinstate it. 

Though it may be, as the Republicans 
claim, that the Prohibitionists broke faith 
with the Republicans and traded votes 
with the Democrats, still there are other 
causes than that which brought disastrous 
results to the Republican party. The re- 
duction of the wool tariff, for which the 

Republicans are held responsible, no doubt 
had much to do with the defeat. 

In Ohio we have had free trade in liquor 
for over thirty years, but within the last 
few vears the Republican Legislature have 
shown a commendable disposition to lessen 
the evils resulting from the liquor traffic. 
They have given us 

1. The Stubbs Law; To close variety 
shows ete.. on Sunday. 

2. The Smith Law; To prohibit the traf- 
fic in liquor on Sunday. 

3. The Scott Law; A uniform tax upon 
the liquor traffic. The last-named law 
also contains a local option clause, of 
which the temperance people have been 
slow to take advantage in the districts 
where it might have been enforced. Ken- 
tucky, the great whiskey State, has a lo- 
eal option law which is rigidly enforced in 
many of the small towns. ‘The Ohio Leg- 
islature, at its last session, proposed two 
amendments to the constitution of the 
State. which were voted upon at the late 
election. The first amendment was to give 
full legislative power to license and con- 
trol the liquor traffic. The second amend- 
ment was to forever prohibit the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating liquors as 
a beverage within the State. ‘The second 
amendment was the result of a petition to 
the Legislature by the W. C. T. U., signed 
by more than one hundred thousand names. 
Out of a total of 721,464 votes cast, the 
second amendment received 321,189, lack- 
ing 39,543 votes to carry it through. While 
the Republicans gained over their vote of 
last year in the large cities, they lost in 
the country districts, where they had ex- 
pected a large majority. The supposition 
is, that the prohibition cry cost them the 
vote of the **wine-growers,” as the Repub- 
lican vote fell off considerably in the wool 
and grape-growing counties of the State. 

The Republicans now accuse the Prohi- 
bitionists of showing the utmost ingrati- 
tude toward the Republican party by their 
strong denunciations of the Scott Law. 
The leading Republican paper of this city 
says: 

The Republican party has gone as far as 
it proposes to go in this business of adopt- 
ing the Scott Law. It does not believe in 
free trade in liquors. It does not, as a 
party, believe in prohibitory laws. It 
does believe in the principle of taxation, 
restriction, and regulation, and it would 
adopt a judicious yet stringent license sys- 
tem if the Constitution permitted... . 
The best thing for the State of Ohio, as 
matters stand, is to let the Scott Law 
alone, and if temperance people will ex- 
tract from that all the good that is in it, 
they will accomplish more than by advo- 
ating a law which there are not bayonets 
enough in Ohio to enforce if passed. 

The same paper facetiously observes 
that “the Republicans of Ohio having car- 
ried prohibition through the last campaign, 
have the chance of flinging to the breeze, 
in the next, the motto—**Wine, Wool, and 
Woman Suffrage.” 

The trouble was, that the Republicans 
carried through the last campaign a doub- 
ble banner :—one side inscribed, ‘Hail to 
the Prohibitionists,”” and the other side, 
‘Friendliness to the saloon-keepers.” 

The defeat of the Republican party is a 
very unfortunate thing for the temperance 
cause, as that party will fight shy of the 
question for some time to come, unless 
they learn that they need the vote as well 
as the work of the women to carry prohi- 
bition through. It is also another bitter 
lesson to women that without the right of 





franchise they can accomplish only a lit- 
tle where so much is to be done. 

As the Democrats are somewhat divided 
between free trade in liquor and a license 
system, they will probably take no action 
on the question, unless to repeal the Scott 
Law—a law which has been beneficial in 
closing up the small saloons, besides bring- 
ing a handsome revenue into the county 
and municipal treasuries throughout the 
State. 

There seems no hope of the question of 
Woman Suffrage meeting with any encour- 
agement from the party now in power, for 
the Democrats as a party are as much op- 
posed to that as they are to prohibition. 
That the question will eventually become 
an issue in Ohio politics I have no doubt; 
but there is no prospect of it in the near 
future. Perhaps either party, with true 
masculine aversion to acknowledge wrong, 
dread to make the concession lest it be 
construed into an admission of years of 
injustice to women. J. F. 

Cincinnati, O., Oct. 37, 1883. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





The Arkansas Legislature have passed 
an act prohibiting the sale of intoxicants 
within three miles of a church or school, 
for two years, according to the wishes of 
the adult majority of both sexes. 


‘*Banjos for Young Ladies” is a common 
sign nowadays upon stores which deal in 
musical instruments, and these banjos, 
with their steel frames, cat-gut strings and 
sarefully stretched sheepskins, are very 
different affairs from those original types 
seen “down South” in the hands of ne- 
groes. Fashion has decreed that young la- 
dies to be elegantly accomplished must be 
banjo-players, and though the fashion is 
no longer in its height, it is sufficient to de- 
mand banjos for young ladies. 

At Ogden, Utah, a few weeks since, a 
sick man who was allowed by the author- 
ities to lie in the street all one afternoon 
and was refused admission to the hospital, 
was taken in charge by the Sisters of Char- 
ity in that place. In about a month he 
died, but before he passed away he told 
the Sisters that he was alone in the world, 
and then made over to them stock in a 
leading mine to the value of about $20,000, 
some $10,000 in money deposited in a bank 
at Butte City, Montana, and a large ranch 
and many cattle in the northern part of 
Idaho. 

Throughout the empire of Morocco there 
are villages where the eldest members of 
the adult population follow professionally 
the pursuit of fattening young girls for 
the matrimonial market of Barbary. The 
Moors, like the ‘Turks, give a decided pref- 
erence to ‘tmoonfaced” wives over lean 
ones, and are more solicitous as to the 
number of pounds which their wives weigh 
than about the stock of accomplishments 
which they possess. The fattening proc- 
ess begins when the girlis about twelve 
years old. Stiff maize porridge, kneaded 
up with grease, is daily fed to her in the 
form of boluses. If she declines to take 
| them, they are crammed down her throat. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


NEWS FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS, 








BY MARY D. BRINE. 





Dear little Effie sat singing a song 
Under the apple-tree. 
I looked from the window and threw her a kiss; 
And she tossed one back to me. 
And the bees and the butterflies hovered around, 
While the sunbeams frolicked all over the ground. 


“Why is my girlie so merry to-day, 
And why is her heart so light?” 
My little one lifted her face to me, 
And threw back her curls so bright: 
“Don’t know, mamma, but I guess,” said she, 
‘That sunbeams are creeping inside of me.” 
—WSelected. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 


THE STORY OF A BUTTERFLY. 


The summer has come once more, with 
all its flowers and bright sunshine. 

I like this pleasant weather. Nature 
seems to be dressed in her best clothing. 
I think she has given me a lovely dress. 
Every one admires it. 

But there was a time when almost every 
one despised me. I was not always a but- 
terfly. I was a great ugly-looking cater- 
pillar, which came from an egg laid by a 
butterfly like myself. 

I lived by eating the leaves of trees. In 
the autumn I rolled myself up in some of 
these leaves, and went to sleep. ‘The case 
of leaves was called a chrysalis. 

When I awoke I found myself in close 
quarters. I fluttered and tried for ever so 
long to get out, and when I succeeded and 
found everything so beautiful, I thought, 
‘*How could I have lived so long in that 
little house?” 

I go about from flower to flower, getting 
the sweet juices from them, and enjoying 
the fresh air. How the little children like 
me! I don’t care to have them take me in 
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their hands, though, for fear they will 
crush me. 

I was caught one day, carried into a 
house, and given to a lady who put me in 
a tumbler, with some sugar on the bottom 
and paper over the top. I suppose she 
thought I would like the sugar toeat> but 
how could I eat while in prison? I just 
stayed on the side of the tumbler near the 
top, till she let me out, which was the 
next day. How pleasant it was to breathe 
the fresh air once more; to have plenty of 
room to fly about in; and to have plenty 
of flowers to drink from! 

I don’t think any king or queen, emper- 
or or empress, prince or princess, has a 
nicer set of dishes thanI. The buttercups 
and violets are my cups, the daisies, dan- 
delions, roses and cowslips are my plates ; 
stamens of flowers are my knives and 
forks; honeysuckles, clovers and lilies are 
my sugar-bowls; and the sweet bells of 
the lily of the valley ring me to dinner. I 
put every blossom to some use. 

I have nothing to do but flit about in the 
sunshine and enjoy myself. Some chil- 
dren may envy me; but wait till I tell you 
something else. My brothers and sisters 
and myself are so beautiful that we are 
sometimes caught, killed, and pinned on 
paper to keep for ornaments; and that 1s 
the end of our good times. So, if any one 
envied us at first, I think they will not do 
so any more after hearing what becomes 


of us. Yours truly, 
BUTTERFLY. 
-__———__ —@#@oe- --—-— — 


THE CONQUERED CAT. 





Our cat’s name is Tige. It is short for 
Tigridia. He is spotted and marked like 
the elegant Tigridia blossom. 

We used to call him Nimrod, he was 
such a “mighty hunter.” The neighbors 
used to borrow him when their ratification 
meetings grew so noisy as to need a mod- 
erator. Sometimes, Maria would come 
over from Mrs. Ems’s, and ring the bell 
and say, “Is Tige at home? There's 
mice.” 

And Mrs. Aitch would say, ‘Can Tige 
spend the night with us? We've rats.” 

And, the next day, they would say, 
‘Much obliged,—he’s cleared them all 
out.” 

But Tige is a changed and humbled eat; 
he is a conquered cat, and conquered by— 
a pair of old robins. 

They began a nest in the apple-tree in 
our back-yard. Tige smiled; for ‘lige, in 
his way, is very fond of birds, especially 
at his breakfast-time. He let them get 
their nest well under way, and then he 
went for them. He crept up to the tree, 
lay across the nest, and waited. 

The robins came, and our hitherto invin- 
cible Tige found his Waterloo. 

They pecked his eyes, they pecked his 
nose, they pecked the top of his elegant 
head. Out of the tree he serambled and 
fell, and they swooped down upon him, 
and with their claws they pulled out great 
bunches of the handsome fur of his hand- 
some back. He ran for the house, and 
they followed him to the very threshold. 
Then they filled the air with their angry 
opinions. They scolded, defied, and threat- 
ened; and Tige gave in. 

Now, those robins hop close to our back 
door, and look saucily into our back win- 


dows. They are feeding their fledglings 
now. ‘Tige sees the dainty morsels of 


their long tender necks, and walks away. 
He has given up the back-yard to them; 
while he goes in and out the front way, 
and lies in the parlor on his scarlet dam- 
ask cushion,—a Conquered Cat!—Boston 
Times. 
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ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Are you disturbed at night and broken of your 
rest by a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at once and 
get a bottleof Mrs. WiInsLow’s SootHInG SyruP 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. Its value is incalcu- 
lable. It will relieve the poor little sufferer im- 
mediately. Depend upon it, mothers, there is no 
mistake about it. It cures dysentery and diar- 
rheea, regulates the stomach and bowels, cures 
wind colic, softens the gums, reduces inflamma- 
tion, and gives tone and energy to the whole 
system. Mrs. WINsLOw’s SOOTHING SYRUP FOR 
CHILDREN TEETHING is pleasant to the taste, and 
is the prescription of one of the oldest and best 
female physicians and nurses in the United 
States, and is for sale by all druggists through- 
out the world. Price 25 cents a bottle ly-?7 


* 
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Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA —Is designed to meet 
the wants of those who need a medicine to build 
them up, give them an appetite, purify their blood, 
and oil up the machinery of their bodies. No 
other article takes hold of the system and hits 
exactly the spot like Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It 
works like magic, reaching every part of the hu- 
man body through the blood, giving to all re- 
newed life and energy. $1 a bottle; six for $5. 





FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


OF 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO. 
540 Washington, cor. Bedford St, 





a week in yourowntown. Terms and $5 out 
fit free. Address H. HALLETT & Co., Portland 


$6 


Maine. 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO's 
NEW BOOKS. 


RIVERSIDE SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by Ricuarp Grant WHITE, With Glossar- 
ial, Historical, and Explanatory Notes. In three 
volumes. I. Comedies; Il. Histories and Poems; 
III. Tragedies. Crown, 8vo, gilt top, $2 50 a vol- 
ume; the set, in cloth, $7 50; half calf, $15 00. 

An cutely new edition of Shakespeare’s Complete 
Works, combining the most authentic and carefully 
corrected text, with foot notes, embodying in compact 
form the results of thorough study of the Elizabethan 
period and its drama. Mr. White's great reputation 
as a critic and as a student of the English languag 
and its literature guarantees the excellence of th 
work. 


THE RIVERSIDE EMERSON. 


An entirely New Edition of the Writings of Ratrn 
Wa.po Emerson. In eleven handsome volumes. 
12mo. Price, $1 75 a volume. 

1, Nature, Addresses and Lectures, 
2. Essays. First Series. 

3. Essays. Second Series. 

4. Representative Men, 

5. English Traits. 

6. The Conduct of Life. 

7. Society and Solitude, 

8. Letters and Social Aims, 

9. Poems, 

“The workmanship of this elegantly simple edition 
is what we expect from the taste that presides over the 
Riverside press.”—Zvening Post, New York. 

Vols. 10 and 11, which will comprise Essays and 
Lectures not included in any of Mr. Emerson’s pre- 
vious volumes, will appear in November. 


TWENTY POEMS. 


FROM HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
Illustrated from Paintings by his son, Ernest W, 
Longfellow. 8vo, cloth, tastefully stamped, full gilt, 
$4; morocco, $9; tree calf extra, panel side, with 
polished bevel edge, $9 00. 


The ENGLISH BODLEY FAMILY 


By Horace E. Scupper. Fully illustrated. With an 

ornamental cover, $1 50. 

The American peaiepe and their English cousins 
visit interesting places in England, and talk of many 
parce and incidents famous in English history. The 

ook is fully illustrated, and will gratify the hundreds 
of thousands who have read the previous delightful 
Bodley books. 


HOW TO HELP THE POOR. 


By Mrs. JAMEs T. Freips. 60 cents. 


A small book, embodying the results of many years’ 
experience and observation ia charitable work. It is 
nota sketch of theoretical philanthrophy, but many 
examples are cited to illustrate the practical views 
whivh it is hoped this book may render more effective. 


LONGFELLOW’S COURTSHIP of 


MILES STANDISH. Dramatized for private theat- 
ricals in schools and families, with full directions for 
scenery and costumes, 15 cents. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers, Sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Bo-ton. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER: 


A BIOGRAPHY. 


By Francis H. UNpERwoop, author of “Long- 
fellow,” ‘Lowell,’ etc., etc. One vol., 12mo, 
illustrated, $1 50. 


“The volume is, throughout, a most admirable one, 
Mr. Underwood has naturally a fine critical instinct, 
and long experience has given him consistency and 
maturity of judgment, and he preserves remarkably 
the candor and impartiality of the ideal critic. His 
estimate of Whittier’s place in American literature is 
most just. For accuracy and research this biography 
isamarvel. The charming monograph by Miss Nora 
Perry is included in the appendix, in which place is 
also made for a number of poems not included in the 
complete edition of Mr. Whittier’s works.—BosTon 
CouRIER. 

“Mr. Underwood's excellent volume. The writer's 
generous admiration of his subject is tempered by an 
unfailing good sense. Mr. Underwood has a feeling 
of the value of words, and his style is clear and incis 
ive; his comments on men and affairs always find a 
welcome. . . Even the barest recital of the story 
of Whittier’s life fixes the attention, so great is the 
interest and respect which his pure and steadfast 
character commands.”—THE CRITIC. 





“It reads like fiction, like the lives of many another 
man and woman of Mr. Whittier’s age and political 
opinions, but the silver thread of Quakerism and the 
golden fibre of poetry running through it give it a tex- 
ture which is unique.”—BosTon BUDGET. 

“A mine of interesting retrospect and valuable ma- 
terial. Altogether a most delightful volume.”"—N. Y. 
Com. ADVERTISER. 

‘A book that will be widely welcomed.”—Tne Re- 
PUBLIC (WASHINGTON). 

“An admirable piece of literary work.”—JoURNAL 
OF EDUCATION. 

“Full of pleasant personalities."—Ilomz JouRNAL 
(New York.) 

“A charming narrative.”—ITARTFORD Post. 

“Eminently successful."—SaLEM GAZETTE. 


FORTUNES FOOL. 


A novel. By JuLIAN HAWTHORNE. 
ume, 12 mo. $1 50. 


‘There are many shrewd and concentrated sayings 
in this remarkable but unequalled book, and there are 
many pieces of fresh and vivid description in which, 
as in the description of the Devonshire lane the morn- 
ing after rain, Mr. Hawthorne even surpasses any- 
thing of the kind he has done before."—Tue ATuHE- 
N.£UM (LONDON). 

“Mr. Hawthorne has perhaps a more powerful im- 
agination than any contemporary writer of fiction. In 
Fortune’s Fool this imagination shows best in his 
landscapes, in his description of New England forests, 
and in the picture of the Sacramento Valley.”—THE 
ACADEMY (LONDON). 

“ Fortune’s Fool is the work of a powerful and im- 
aginative writer. Mr. Hawthorne deserves cred- 
it, in this day of commonplace prettiness in fiction, for 
not being afraid to deal with strong characters, and 
deep passions, and absorbing moral problems.”—Sr. 
James's GAZETTE (LONDON). 


JAMES: R, OSGOOD & CO,, 


One vol- 





THE GOLDEN TRUTH SERIES. 


A uniform edition of unequalled selections from the 
best religious authors. Edited by Mrs. C. M. Means, 
Dainty volumes, in gold and colors, each $1.25. Com- 
prising— 


GOLDEN TRUTHS. 


“Abounds in gems of truth and beautiful sugges- 
tions. A book from which the thoughtful will gather 
hope.”—BALTIMORE AMERICAN. 


LIVING THOUGHTS. 


“A sweet volume of selections from the best writers 
for Christian instruction, meditation, and comfort."’~— 
CHRISTIAN SECRETARY, HARTFORD. 


WORDS OF HOPE. 


“A volume of religious selections designed for the 
cheer and consolation of sorrowing friends. Sympa- 
thy for a friend in sorrow can be expressed in no more 
delicate or acceptable manner than by the presenta- 
tion of these words of hope.”—Boston Post. 











UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE: 


THE MODEL PRAYER. 


A course of lectures on the Lord’s Prayer, by the 
Rev. George C. Baldwin, D. D. Price $1 25. 


“In these lectures the current of thought is indicat- 
ed by the prayer itself. The exposition is rich and 
exhaustive. One is left with the feeling that in this 
most simple of prayers are heights and depths still 
unexplored, while what is seen is calculated to in- 
crease devoutness as well as intelligence.” —CHRISTIAN 
ADVOCATE, NEW YORK. 





“WHAT OF THE UNSEEN WORLD BEYOND?” 


THE GATES WIDE OPEN: 


Or Scenes in Another World, By George Wood. 
New Edition. Price $1 50. 


“An intensely interesting work, which attempts to 
portray scenes in heaven. A careful perusal will give 
a more favorable impression than the hasty glance too 
often given to books of this character.”—CoNnGREGA- 
TIONAL QUARTERLY. 





NEARLY READY: 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 
DAUGHTERS 7? 


Superfluous Women and other Lectures. By 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 


A book by Mrs. Livermore, probably the most noted 
woman upon the American platform of to-day, cannot 
fail to attract very wide and admiring attention. The 
volume will comprise ber best and ripest thought, and 
deals with problems which are vexing and are of in- 
terest to all mothers, daughters, and wives. 








*,* Sold by all booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, on 
receipt of price. 


*,* Our elegantly illustrated catalogue of holiday 
books is sent gratis. Please write for it. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


D. LOTHROP & CO.'S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


DONAL GRANT. 
ALD. l2mo. 





A new novel, by GEO. MACDON- 
786 pp. . . . $150 

“The admirers of this popular story-writer will be 
glad to welcome his latest and best work, which by the 
enterprise of D, Lothrop & Co., is published in America 
before its issue in England.” 


THE IMAGINATION AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
By GEO. MACDONALD, ° ° ° $150 
Thoughtful, reverent, and full of deep human sym- 

pathy 

CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. By Rev. ALEXAN- 
DER MCKENZIE, D. D. ° . . $1 50 
Dr. McKenzie is well known as among the first 
reachers in the Congregational ministry of New Eng- 

and of the present time. These sermons show how 
this man of fine culture preaches the gospel of Christ. 

They are distinguished by their breadth, clearness, di- 

rectness and convincing power. 


FROM THE HUDSON TO THE NEVA. 40 
original illustrations. ° ° e $125 
Another bright book of travels for the boys. 

THEIR CLUB AND OURS. By JOHN PRESTON 
TRUE. 36 illustrations, ° . . $125 
A genuine boys’ book of adventures. 


KEENIE’S TO-MORROW. By J.M. D. Conk 


LIN. « ° ° ° ° ° $125 
Keenie is a true heroine at home. 
HILL REST. By SUsaAn W. MOULTON, . $125 


“A charming story, throbbing with intense life, gen- 
uine life, too, in the bright gay circle of Hill Rest and 
the wretched hovels of Heatlivale as well.” 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? By Rev. Wm. F 
SMITH, Pastor of Baptist Church, Somerville. $125 


A thrilling story of struggles and temptations, 


AROUND THE KANCH, By BELLE KELLOGG 
TOWNE. . . . . . . $125 
This is another of the V. I. F. Series; sparkling and 

effervescent as a glass of soda, and quite as refreshing. 

The writer is an apt reader of human nature, and ex- 

cels, too,in her descriptions of the wonderful mountain 

scenery of Colorado. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER, done into English 
Prose. By BUTCHER and LANG. 12mo, extra 
cloth, e ° ° ° e ° $150 
The archaic English of this ideal translation adds not 


a little to the interest of the story, which will always be 
read with pleasure by young and old. 


THUCYDIDES. An English translation by B. Jow- 
ETT, M. A., Professor of Greek in the University of 
Oxford, with a marginal analysis and an index. 
8vo. . ° ° ° ° ° . $35 
This magnificent edition is an American reprint of 

the English work, with the sanction of the translator, 
and contains a prefatory indorsement of its merits 
from the pen of Dr. A. P. PEABODY. The print and 
paper are all that could be desired. the index copious, 
and the date of the events narrated upon each e is 
to be found at the top. expressed according to English 
and Greek methods of chronology. 


MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS. Library Edi- 
tion, illustrated by DorgE, with a memoir, introduce 
tion and notes, by DAVID MASSON, with portrait of 
Milton at the age of 21. 8vo., extra cloth, full gilt. $3 
A very choice edition. The type is very large and 

clear, the paper excellent, and the numerous full- e 

illustrations are in Dore’s striking and masterly style, 


It is without doubt the best as well as the cheapest 
volume for its size in the market. 


D. LOTHROP & CO. 


Publishers and Booksellers, 





BOSTON. 


32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
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Communications and letters relating to editorial 
Management, must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances,and relating to the 
r, must be addressed to box 3638, 


business of the pa 
Re, Letters or I’. O. money orders may 


Boston. giste 
be sent at ourrisk. Money sent in letters not register- 
ed at the risk of the sender, 

Papers are forwarded until an order is received to 
discontinue and until payment of all arrearages is 


made. 

Subseribers are requested to note the expiration of 
ther subscriptions and to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the 
ret snbecription. ne change of date printed on the 
paper Is areceipt for renewals. This change should be 
meric the first or second week after the money is re- 
esived 


PETITIONS, 


The petitions should be circulated now 
without fail, till the second week in Janu- 
ary. It is worth all it will cost of time and 


fatigue to make these rolls of honor full. 
L. 8. 
oe -_—— 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE SOCIABLE. 


The first Woman Suffrage Sociable for 
1883 will be held at the Meionaon Chapel. 
Tremont Temple, Boston, on Wednesday 
evening, Nov. 21, from 5.30 to 9.30 P. M. 
An ample supper will be provided at 6 P. 
M. The evening will be spent socially, 
the object being to make the suffragists of 
the city and State personally acquainted, 
and to compare views for the promotion 
of the cause. Please invite your friends, 
especially gentlemen. 

In order to make suitable provision for 
the comfort of our guests, the number will 
be limited to 300. It is important that 
those who desire to attend should make 
early application for tickets (price 50 
cents) at the office of the Association. 


Mary C. AMEs, 
AMANDA M. LOUGEE, 
JUDITH W. SMITH, 
FRANCIS J. GARRISON, | 


2+ 
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THE RESULT IN VERMONT. 


A Convention to form a State Suffrage 
Association was held according to an- 
nouncement on Thursday and Friday, the 
8th and 9th insts., in St. Johnsbury, Ver- 
mont. The series of meetings held by Mrs. 
H. M. T. Cutler during the months of Sep- 
tember and October had awakened new in- 
terest and given a truer understanding of 
the subject. The W. C. T..U. had also 
opened the eyes of many to the need of the 
ballot for women. The way was well pre- 
pared for the formation of a suffrage soci- 
ety. The morning session of Friday was 
devoted to this purpose. Those who came 
together were of just the right kind, clear- 
headed, conscientious men and women, 
whom it was a joy to see enlisting in the 
work. Some of them had come long dis- 
tances,—one man with his wife, the mother 
of ten children, herself fresh and rosy, the 
picture of health, had driven sixteen miles. 
They were to drive back after the evening 
meeting. Another woman, nearly seventy 
years of age, had ridden seven miles, also 
to return after the meeting. She, too, was 
the mother of ten children, forty-seven 
grandchildren and one great-grandchild. 
She was in vigorous health, and not a gray 
hair visible. Others had come up from 
neighboring towns. Citizens of St. Johns- 
bury were present. Among these was 
Hon. Mr. Ide. This gentleman it was who 

at the last session of the Vermont Legisla- 
ture offered a bill to enable married wom- 
en to make valid contracts, etc. He had 
done this without petition or suggestion 
from any one, moved by a sense of fair 
play. The bill passed the Senate, but failed 
in the House. Wendell Phillips Stafford, 
whose graduating essay from the Boston 
University Law School, last fall, on ‘I'he 
Past and Present Legal Status of Women” 
attracted so much attention, was present. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hidden, of Lyndon, Miss 
Moore, of Barnet, Mrs. Tileston and oth- 
ers, of St. Johnsbury, Mr. and Mrs. Clark, 
of Peacham, and others, whose names I 
do not recall, helped to form the Vermont 
Suffrage Association, auxiliary to the 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
with Mrs. M.L. T. Hidden for president. A 
full report has been sent us also by the sec- 
retary. But it should be said here that the 
society now organized is in good hands, 
who know what they have undertaken, and 
who give themselves to the work for the 
cause’s sake. It was like a benediction to 
see and feel their earnest purpose. 
Vermont is a beautiful State. Its bold 
mountains, its lovely valleys, its rushing 
streams, its wooded hill-sides, gave us per- 
petual delight, as we went by rail to St. 
Johnsbury; “too much pleasure,” Mrs. 
Howe said, ‘for those who were on an er- 
rand of simple duty.” St. Johnsbury has 
a fine brick building, given by the *‘Fair- 
banks Seale Co.,” for a library. It con- 
tains about ten thousand volumes. It has 
also an art gallery, where some very fine 
works of art are exhibited. There is also 
an academy (co-educational) which the 
same company have endowed. But Ver- 
mont is behind most of the States as its 
laws affect women. ‘The law gives all the 
personal property of every name, except 


Com. of 
Arrangements. 





also gives a husband the right to sell all 
the land he may possess without the con- 
sent of his wife. But a wife cannot sell 
an inch of her land without the written 
consent of the husband. But now that 
there is a Suffrage Association to look after 
matters, and with such men as Mr. ide 
and the senators who voted to mend the 
laws last winter to help, these remnants of 
barbarous “‘protection” will no doubt dis- 
appear. i. & 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN VERMONT. 


A correspondent of the Boston Advertiser 
lately reported the small number of wom- 
en in Vermont who availed themselves of 
the school suffrage law. ‘This is the fact: 
The school suffrage law declared that 
women should vote for this question ‘‘on 
the same terms as men.” But men only 
vote in Vermont whose names are on the 
‘grand list’ :—i. e., who pay a poll-tax or 
a tax on property. No arrangement was 
made to assess women a poll-tax, so that 
by the terms of the bill women were ex- 
cluded, except the very few who pay a tax 
on property. ‘This accounts for the state- 
ment of the correspondent of the Adver- 
tiser. L. 8. 





THE NEEDHAM CLUB. 


The Needham Woman Suffrage Club is 
one of the oldest of the suffrage clubs in 
this State. It is composed of earnest men 
and women who never cease their efforts 
for equal rights. ‘The Needham Chronicle 
says: 

The last meeting of the Needham Wom- 
an Suffrage Club was a full one. Dea. 
Lauren Kingsbury kindly came by invita- 
tion to present his opposing views, and 
there was a very interesting and spirited 
discussion on the subject. The members 
wish to extend invitations to others who 
will come to the meetings and show good 
reason why it is not the duty of women as 
well as men to take an active part in pub- 
lic affairs. 

The above is an excellent method. The 
East Boston Club has pursued the same. 
When those who are neighbors and friends 
meet, and with a real desire to find the 
truth discuss the question in a kindly spir- 
it, only good can come of it. This good 
example should be followed wherever it is 
practicable. L. & 
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ENGLISH LIBERALS FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


One of the most hopeful signs of the 
times is the action of the great Conference 
of Liberal Associations held in Leeds, 
England, October 17. Five hundred and 
forty-three organizations were represented. 
About 2,500 delegates had been appointed, 
and 1,600 were in attendance. The meet- 
ing was held in Albert Hall, which was 
hardly large enough to hold the great au- 
dience that assembled. This conference 
was held in accordance with arrangements 
at the meeting of the National Liberal 
Federation in London, in May last. 

Mr. John Morley, M. P., presided at the 

Leeds Conference. The first resolution, 
which was moved by Dr. Dale, urged upon 
the government the duty of introducing a 
bill dealing with the question of the ex- 
tension of the franchise in the next ses- 
sion of Parliament. ‘lo this an amendment 
was moved by Mr. Firth, M. P., urging 
that areform in the government of Lon- 
don and in county government should be 
introduced before dealing with the Parlia- 
mentary franchise. But this was defeated 
by a large majority, and the original reso- 
lusion was carried. Rey. 'T. W. Fowle 
then moved a resolution affirming the opin- 
ion that a measure for the extension of the 
franchise should confer on householders 
and lodgers in the counties the same elec- 
toral rights as those enjoyed by house- 
holders and lodgers in parliamentary bor- 
oughs, which was seconded by Mr. Rich- 
ards. The Rev. Mr. Crosskey proposed 
an addition to this motion “that in the 
opinion of this meeting any measure ‘for 
the extension of the suffrage should confer 
the franchise upon women, who. possess- 
ing the qualifications which entitle men to 
vote, have now the right to vote in all mat- 
ters of local government.” This motion 
was ably supported by Dr. Crosskey, W. 
B. M’Laren, Miss J. E. Cobden, E. H. 
Corbutt, M. P., and Mrs. Helen Bright 
Clark. On being put to vote, the resolu- 
tion ‘twas carried by an overwhelming 
majority, a perfect forest of hands was 
held up in its favor, and only about thirty 
against it.” 
The Leeds Mercury gives full reports of 
the speeches at this remarkable meeting. 
They are historic speeches, and show the 
growing respect for equal human rights, 
both of men and women. The (Eng.) 
Women’s Suffrage Journal says: 

The result of the Leeds Conference is a 
matter of great satisfaction. Next to the 
comparatively favorable division of last 
session it is, perhaps, the greatest step 
gained since women obtained the munici- 
pal and school-board franchise. The vote 
of the conference may be expected to in- 
fluence the attitude of the Government 
when the question of extending the fran- 
chise comes forward, as it probably may 
come forward, next session. 


delegates by Liberal associations, some of 
which were ordinary men’s Liberal Asso- 
ciations, and should have spoken in a great 
conference like that of Leeds on an equal 
footing with men, is a striking manifesta- 
tion of the progress of opinion. That the 
daughters of Cobden and Bright should 
have pleaded the cause of political free- 
dom for women in such a great and repre- 
sentative gathering of the party which 
proudly counts the names of their respec- 
tive fathers among their leaders who have 
striven for freedom in the past, adds an 
element of what may almost be called ro- 
mantic political and historical interest to 
the scene. ‘The intrinsic justice of the res- 
olution, and the great advance that has 
taken place in public opinion within the last 
few years, would doubtless have ensured 
the success of Dr. Crosskey’s proposal ; but 
the appeal of these ladies fired assent with 
enthusiasm and turned the victory into a 
triumph. 

When we find the Liberal party, speak- 
ing with collective voice at Leeds, demand- 
ing by an overwhelming majority the in- 
clusion of the women householders in the 
proposed extension of the franchise, and 
the leader of the Conservative party reit- 
erating his conviction that when the ex- 
tension of the franchise comes to be dealt 
with, the claim of the women householders 
must be considered along with the others, 
we are justified in the assumption that the 
question is one which can no longer be put 
aside, but is brought within the range of 
immediate practical politics. 

Suffragists on this side the ocean must 
rejoice in the able support English women 
are receiving in their effort to obtain the 
franchise. Every gain they make tells on 
this side. The gratitude of all women 
everywhere is due to this Liberal party 
who have so generously made women’s 
cause their own. L. S. 


—~ 


A NARROW MARGIN. 





In the recent election 310,000 votes were 
cast in Massachusetts. 160,000 for Robin- 
son; 150,000 for Butler. A change of 
5,000 votes would have reversed the result. 
If either party had been committed to 
Woman Suffrage by its votes in the last 
Legislature, that party would have carried 
the election. Unfortunately a majority of 
both parties voted against it, and, as a 
consequence, the Woman Suffrage strength 
was divided at the polls. 

Last year the Democratic party for the 
first time endorsed Woman Suffrage in its 
platform. If the 83 Democratic represen- 
tutives, or even two-thirds of them, had af- 
terwards voted for the Municipal Woman 
Suffrage bill, in accordance with the plat- 
form on which they were elected and with 
the urgent appeal of their leaders, women 
would be voters to-day in all the towns 
and cities of the State, and the Democrats 
would have the credit of their enfranchise- 
ment. It was a great opportunity, but 
it was thrown away by Democrats who 
preferred the advice of anti-suffrage Re- 
publicans to the statesmanlike counsel of 
Abbott and Prince and Palmer and O’Brien. 

A disfranchised class has never been 
wanting in gratitude. When either party 
awakes to its great opportunify, and 
makes the rights of women a practical po- 
litical issue, it will reap the golden fruits 
of victory : 

For in all time and through all human story 


The path of duty is the way to glory. 
Il. B. B. 


———-- eee 
WOMAN PHYSICIANS IN PUBLIC INSTITU- 
TIONS. 


The following important petition is be- 
ing circulated, and will be brought before 
the Legislature next winter. <A copy of it 
has been left for signatures at the office of 
the WOMAN’Ss JOURNAL, No. 5 Park St. : 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
in General Court Assembled. 


The Undersigned, citizens of the State, respect- 
fully represent : 

That the beneficial influence of women upon 
persons of their own sex confined in public insti- 
tutions by reason of insanity, poverty or crime is 
every year more and more recognized. 

Wherefore your petitioners pray that you will 
enact laws, that a certain part of the overseers of 
the poor in all towns and cities shall be women, 
that a certain portion of the Board of Health, Lu- 
nacy and Charity, and of every Board of Trustees 
for Lunatic Hospitals, shall be women, and that 
the female ward of every Lunatic Hospital shall 
= ener the superintendence of a female pbhy- 
sician. 





GOOD NEWS FROM IOWA, 


OTTUMWA, IOWA, Nov. 12, 1883. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Woman Suffrage State Convention 
held in this city October 30 and 31 was 
the grandest and best convention I ever 
attended. As you wil. see by their ‘“‘plan 
of work,” the suffragists of Iowa are thor- 
oughly aroused and mean business. We 
are sanguine that our amendment will be 
submitted, and if submitted, be carried, 
and our political freedom established. 

As every word inthe WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
is so welcomed by our society, may we 
not hope for a few lines occasionally, to 
be read at their regular meetings ? 

I enclose a couple of leaflets printed by 
the Polk Co. W.S. A., of Des Moines; one, 
on “Woman Suffrage,” is written by Rev. 
S. S. Hunting, of Unity Church, Des 
Moines; the other, ‘‘What Some Iowa 
Clergymen say of Woman Suffrage.” 

A. L. RoBrinson, 
Sec. Ottumwa W. S. A. 








one kind of stocks, to the husband. It 


‘That women should have been appointed 





THE NATIONAL W.C. T. U. AND WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE 


Could all woman suffragists in the land 
have been present at that great and notable 
gathering last week at Detroit, with what 
gladness of heart they would have listened 
to the stirring reports and ringing speeches 
of women gathered from Maine to Califor- 
nia and from Oregon to Louisiana, and 
from the Dominion of Canada, all set to 
the key-note of an enfranchised woman- 
hood, whose unfettered strength should 
everywhere be felt “for God and home 
and native land.” 

One might have imagined that the Year 
of Jubilee had come for women, and that 
this was a characteristic political assem- 
bly. For from the galleries of the great 
Central Methodist Church hung twenty- 
four flags, each bearing the name of the 
State represented by the delegation below, 
while the intertwined colors of England 
and America indicated the fellowship of 
a common warfare against a common foe. 
Blue bannerets hung by white ribbons up- 
on gold-tipped staves, also bearing the 
names of the delegations, added to the po- 
litical aspect, which was increased by mot- 
toes referring to the protection of the 
home by the ballot, etc. 

Modifying this appearance were beauti- 
ful decorations of fruits, flowers, and 
sheaves of golden grain. A triple arch of 
evergreen spanned the platform, bearing 
the word ‘*Welcome” in red and white 
flowers. White doves expanded their 
wings above the speaker's desk, beside 
which stood the suggestive gift of Miss 
Anna Gordon, a beautiful banner of white 
velvet and satin, finely mounted, and bear- 
ing among its painted roses and lilies the 
national motto: **For God and Home and 
Native Land,” which was repeated in 
larger letters along the front of the plat- 
form and across the opposite gallery. 
Conspicuous upon the organ lofts were 
the words which seemed full of the old 
anti-slavery fire: 


“Not by might nor by power, but by 
my spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts.” 


The National President, Miss Frances 
E. Willard, whose persuasive eloquence 
has been heard in every State and Terri- 
tory in the past year, presided with that 
fine tact that avails itself of every element 
of success. Recognizing by name and 
face hundreds of delegates, losing no 
time by hesitation or uncertainty in rul- 
ing, she has fairly earned the place she 
holds as leader of this army of workers, 
now more than 50,000 strong. None of 
her utterances in this Convention were 
more warmly applauded than those claim- 
ing for women the all-potent weapon of 
the ballot, as for instance the following 
from her annual address. Referring to 
the date of organization nine years ago, 
she said: 


Then, the light of the gospel temperance 
movement was nebulous; now it shines in 
the steady blaze of stars and constellations. 
Then, thousands of our noble sisters stood 
upon the pedestal of ‘‘woman’s sphere,” 
cold as Pygmalion’s statue toward the 
world’s awful heartache; but now, smit- 
ten into newness of life, by the divine 
spark of Christ’s love, they have struck 
out into the common world about them, to 
act a mother’s part toward thousands 
worse than motherless. Then the sky of 
hope lay low above us; now its arch is 
boundless. Then custom's pinched lips 
declared ‘thus far, no farther,” and we 
rebelled but yet obeyed: now nothing can 
restrain our ardent footsteps, save the loy- 
ing ‘thus far and no farther” of Géd. 
Then we were raw recruits, now we are 
soldiers drilled and disciplined; then we 
crusaded in saloons, but now in halls of 
legislation. Then we thought only of 
cure, now we are occupied with preven- 
tion; then we wept, now we rejoice. ‘Then 
we said, “God, be pitiful,” now we say, 
**God be praised! Then we called ourselves 
a National Union, now we are National in 
very deed. [Applause]. 

.. + We knew from the beginning that 
prohibitory legislation was a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished, but how wide 
the evolution of our thought since then! 
‘* Prohibition , immediate and unconditional,” 
is our watchword all along the lines. We 
have seen that the principle of prohibition 
must be grounded in organic law beyond 
the reach of demagogues and that this 
must be done through non-partisan meth- 
ods by means of a constitutional amend- 
ment. We have seen, however, that en- 
forcement can only be secured by the elec- 
tion of officers who will enforce, hence 
this involves a party committed by its 
hopes and ambitions hardly less than by 
its principles to the successful working of 
the law. We have seen that such a party 
must be recruited from the moral elements 
of society and that these cannot include 
the majority save as the women of the 
land become its devoted and practical ad- 
herents. [Applause]. 

. - « Moreover, we have learned that a 
foree which, when indirect, is helpful, will 
be helpful also when it becomes direct. 
Even as the moisture that is diffused 
through the atmosphere does not lose its 
characteristics when it is condensed in 
showers, so woman’s influence, confessed- 
ly the most benignant and pervasive force 
in human life, will not change its charac- 
ter when, to its indirect power it adds the 
concentrated force of woman’s ballot. [Ap- 
plause.] Nay, farther still, we have per- 
ceived the unthrift and unwisdom of man- 
ufacturing by slow and costly processes a 
given amount of public sentiment in favor 
of prohibitory law and then deliberately 








declaring that one half of it shall remain 
unutilized. What would be said of that 
commander who, having an army of six 
hundred thousand, should order -one-half 
of them to stay in camp upon this day of 
battle with an enemy to conquer which he 
needed all his force? But that was. what 
happened in Ohio three weeks ago. Wom- 
en could take their stations beside the ballot 
box but must not drop a_ vote therein! 
And yet I have read their praises for go- 
ing so far, in papers which would by no 
means tolerate that one step more! Such 
is the pitiable tyranny of custom. We are 
told that “public sentiment requires sa- 
loons, and the votes prove it.”” We are 
willing to abide that test when all the 
votes are counted. But we claim that no 
public sentiment is actual that does not 
express the voice of the home as well as 
of the street. What would be thought of 
the assessor who should ignore women in 
making up his estimates; of the police- 
man who should count them out when he 
made arrests; of the judge who should 
declare their “sphere” so different, the 
dear, delightful creatures, that penalties 
and prisons were not for them? Upon 
that score, however, we have nothing to 
complain of! Here our “rights” have 
been most clearly recognized. But when 
‘“*we, the people of these United States,” 
come to speak with that ballot which is 
the tongue of the time, where are we then? 
- Beloved, we have given hostages, 
not to fortune, but to humanity. We are 
building better then we know. We stand 
not only for the cause of temperance. but 
for the diviner womanhood that shall ere 
long bring in the era of “sweeter man- 
ners, purer laws.” We stand for the 
mighty forces which level up not down, 
and which shall draw manhood up to 
woman's standard of purity in the person- 
al conduct of life. We are the prophets of 
a time when the present fashionable frivol- 
ities of women and money worship of men 
shall find themselves confronted by God’s 
higher law of a complete humanity result- 
ing from: 
“Two heads in counsel; two beside the hearth; 
Two in the noisy business of the world, 
Two in the liberal offices of life; 
Two plummets dropped 
To sound the abyss of science and the secrets of 
the mind.” 
For the world begins to see that 
“No lasting links to bind, two souls are wrought, 
Where passion takes no deeper cast from 
thought.” 


With such allies as these, having many 
old-time suffragists among them, each a 
captain of a host, and with increase of 
members and of organizations every year, 
with thousands of pulpits open, and an 
ever-widening and deepening public sym- 
pathy, surely the cause of suffrage for 
woman is marching steadily and swiftly 
on to its near victory. 


Abington, Mass. AvDA C. BOWLES. 








— 
THE STUDY OF POLITICS. 


There is a factor in the work of bringing 
suffrage to women which, in being made 
more prominent and valuable, would ef- 
fectively aid in its progress; and that is, 
the more intelligent education and sympa- 
thy of the women themselves in the great 
political questions of the past and present. 
This is beginning to be seen and felt in the 
larger reading and study among women 
of such instructive and suggestive books 
as the ‘American Statesman,” recently 
written by men competent to teach and in- 
spire. It is pleasant to notice the growing 
interest in political matters which a wom- 
an, fairly educated in other directions al- 
most unconsciously manifests after a pe- 
rusal of these works. 

In the nature of things, this interest 
must culminate in some practical express- 
ion. A great and decided opportunity 
could be given not only to the women 
themselves, but to the enlarging of the 
work of true politics, if the Webster His- 
torical Society of Boston—as has been 
hinted—should open its membership to 
women capable of understanding its work, 
of appreciating its high motives, and of 
profiting by its suggestions. The inspira- 
tion gained would result not only in more 
intelligent political conversations in home- 
circles and in smaller clubs, but in a de- 
sire for a still larger and more personal 
expression of feeling on the great politi- 
cal questions which a vote might procure. 
This, to my mind, seems one of the best 
ways to reach the end which the leaders 
of the suffrage movement have in view, and 
would bring about a more balanced wom- 
anhood which would serve as a check to 
headlong, indiscriminate action, common 
to ignorance or caprice. 

America’s political horizon is destined to 
grow larger and clearer only as political 
science brings forth her votaries to point 
out and remove the rubbish of ignorance 
and selfishness which now so often nar- 
rows and disfigures it. For a true politi- 
eal science based on eternal principles 
must be the hand-maid of democracy in 
order to insure its permanency and its 
best results. Our colleges are waking 
up to this idea. Now, as the horizon en- 
larges, woman's keen eye and sympathetic 
heart are needed to give just the help that 
this nation needs to make it the leading 
nation of the world. 

Our American women have inherent in 
them the vivacity which helped make the 
French women what they were in their 


‘country’s political life, and the moral sta- 


bility which has characterized the English 
women in their work. Let them be arous- 
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ed to the idea that, in the political sphere» 
they are wanted for what they can do, 
and they will be surprised to find what 
capacity there is in them for political 
study—a study which runs parallel with 
the development of their deepest and pur- 
est instincts. It will end ina supremacy 
which is now only dreamed of. 
When this factor of women’s interest in 
politics, both for its own sake and for the 
sake of the country, is made more promi- 
nent and effective, women will see for 
themselves their needs and privileges, and 
will almost unconsciously find themselves 
falling into the line which the pioneers 
have been so strenuously laying out for 
them, in all the years that are gone. 

ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 
Chelsea, Mass. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 








It was in East Boston, not South Boston, 
that Mrs. Livermore gave her lecture, ‘*A 
Dream of To-morrow,” in the Home Club 
Course. 

The Suffrage Sociable occurs next 
Wednesday evening at the Meionaon. 
Tickets at the office of the WOMAN’s JouR- 
NAL. Let us hold a family council. 


Matthew Arnold is welcomed most cor- 
dially everywhere. He is to give three 
Saturday matinée lectures beginning to- 
day, and continuing on the 24th, and Dee. 
Ist. ‘The last will be on Emerson. 


Literary notices will hereafter be found 
on our inside pages. This week we ask 
special attention to a review of the biog- 
raphy of George Bradburn, by his friend 
Hon. Samuel E. Sewall. 

Those who mean to make gifts of books 
for Christmas, or who desire them for 
their own use, should consult our adver- 
tiring columns, where the most reliable 
book publishers in this city, Houghton & 
Mifflin, James R. Osgood & Co., Lee & 
Shepard, D. Lothrop & Co., announce 
choice lists of books, and a great variety 
of them. 

Miss Anthony and Mrs. Stanton sailed 
from Liverpool in the Serviato-day. Miss 
Anthony will probably, after a brief rest 
at home, take up quarters at Washington, 
there to remain until after the Annual 
Convention of the N. W. S. A., which 
will, this year, probably take place during 
the Lenten season; therefore her Western 
trip will be postponed until spring. 

The lowa W.C.'T. U., at their late meet- 
ing at Muscatine, 

_ Resolved, 'That realizing the great amount 
of suffering caused by the use of alcoholic 
liquors and that our efforts to suppress the 
traffic have been baffled step by step, we 
now by voice and pen, supplemented by 
our prayers, will work for the ballot for 
woman as an added means of suppressing 
the iniquitous traffic, and for the protec- 
tion of our homes and loved ones. 


The Foreign Exhibit well repays the 
crowds who visit it. The art gallery alone, 
with its rare pictures, statuary, ete., and 
ancient mausoleum, can be visited again 
and again with fresh interest. The Japan- 
ese department is wonderful. They have 
caught the very blue of the sky on their 
fine china, and their soft blending of col- 
ors is an art net known by younger nations. 
Now that the Institute Fair has closed and 
the temptation to divide a day between 
tho two Exhibits is gone, whole days may 
with profit be given to the Foreign Exhib- 
it. The price of admission is only fifty 
cents. 

The New England Aid Society purpose 
tohold a fair in Horticultural Hall from 
Dec. 10 to 15, inclusive. The object is to 
raise money for a home for ‘aged cou- 
ples,”"—that the old father and mother, 
whom misfortune has left poor, may have 
ahome together. Meetings will be held 
by the society at the residence of Mrs. Dr. 
Carleton, 30 Union Park, every Tuesday, 
at 3 o’clock P. M., for the purpose of mak- 
ing arrangements for the fair. Ladies from 
all parts of New England will be weleomed 
by the New England Aid Society, and ta- 
bles will be assigned them, if applied for 
before December first. 
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“Who told it to me,” is Margaret Sid- 
ney’s newest holiday book, and is very 
charming. 

It is not enough that the older children 
should have Wide Awake, and the young- 
est Babyland, but the ‘*betweens” must 
be provided for, and this is what that 
charming monthly, Our Little Men and 
Women, accomplishes to their perfect sat- 
isfaction. One secret of the success of D. 
Lothrop & Co.’s juvenile productions is 
due to the fact that they so amply and 
completely provide for the needs of chil- 
dren of every age. 

_An hour spent among the exquisite ar- 
eles in Art Furniture found at Arthur 
Dixwell’s establishment, 4 Park St., is as 
delightful as the interior of a picture gal- 
ery. It would take a column of space to 
describe even a few of the beautiful things, 
but at this season, when approaches the 
feeling of good-will to everybody, we must 








specially commend the bric-a-brac orna- 
Ments, mirrors and frames. Indeed, we 


eartily advise an inspection of these Art 
arlors, where everything is so desirable 
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LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO.’S | 
Great Sale of BOOKS and STATIONERY. 
Wholesale Rates. Retail Prices Abolished 
Catalogue No. 2 Now Ready. 

17 Franklin Street. 


CALL & TUTTLE, 
TAILORS, 


LADIES’ PARLOR, 
13 Summer St. 


S 
2s 
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JOSEPH: A. JACKSON, 


412 Washington St., Boston, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


FINE FURS, 


Of every description, for Ladies and Gentlemen, 


LADIES’ NEWMARKET COATS. | 6757 rUR-LINED GARMENTS 
LADIES’ WRAPS. AND 

LADIES’ JACKETS and SACKS. SE AL S ACQU ES, 
LADIES’ HABITS. Of Superior Qualities, 
LADIES’ DRESSES. MUFFS AND COLLARS, 


FUR HATS AND CLOVES, 
SLEICH ROBES, 
INFANT CARRIACE WRAPS, 


FUR MATS AND FUR TRIMMINGS, 


Unusual care has been taken in the selection 
of our complete and very attractive stock of 
Furs, for this season; our Seal Skins and other 
Furs being exceptionally choice and desirable, 
and with the introduction of new and tasty 
styles, using best materials only, with thorough 
and artistic workmanship, adopting every fea- 
ture to meet the wants of the most fastidious, we 
offer advantages of special inducement to pur- 
chasers. 

We give particular attention to special orders, 
and make to measure from skins of undoubted 
durability and richness. 


ELEGANT SEAL SACQUES, 
which for perfect fitting and general complete- 
ness will prove of unsurpassed excellence. 

Old Seal Sacques redyed and remade, and 
every kind of fur work done in the most satis- 
factory manner. 


Prices the most Reasonable. 


CACTUS BALM 


MADE TO ORDER. 


Take Elevator. 





ART 
EMBROIDERIES! 


STORE ENLARGED. 
ENTIRE NEW STOCK of GOODS 





Commenced and finished work, Japanese Silk, Bam- 
boo Cloth, Plushes, Feltings, linen and wool MOMIE 
CLOTH, Kensington Crape and India Silk; Table 
Linen 2 1-2 yards wide; Linen Back Satine, 52 inches 
wide; Arrasene, Chenille, Tinsel, Japanese Gold 
Thread, English Filo Floss, Kensington Crewels, and 
Novelties in ART NEEDLEWORK in great variety. 

INSTRUCTIONS given in Kensington, Russian and 
French Embroidery, Kid, Plush, and Satine Applique 
work. One of the LARGEST and MOST DESIRA- 
BLE collections of Original and Imported 


DESIGNS FOR STAMPING 





Allays Heat and Itching of 


to be found in the city. 
the Scalp. Try it. 


A. T. FOCC, 


5 Hamilton Place. 


I am located on the Street Floor. 





ARTHUR DIXWELL, 
ART FURWITURE 


4 Park Street. 


Having acquired the apartments formerly occupied 
by Notman Photo. Co., we bave entirely refitted and 











CARPETS 


We have placed our entire stock of last 
season’s patterns in our RETAIL DE- 
PARTMENT, and are now offering to the 
retail buyers the advantage of buying 
direct at 


MANUFACTURER'S PRICES. 
5-Frame Wiltons - $2 00 
Royal Velvets $1 25 to $1 50 
5-Frame Body Brussels $1 25 
Tapestries : 65c., 75¢., 85e. 


Extra Superfines - 75e. 





These goods are the best quality 
and WARRANTED. 


John & James Dobson, 


Manufacturers, 


525 & 527 Washington St., 


BOSTON. 





EMANCIPATION WAIST. 

THIS WAIST is universally acknowledged to be one of the best ot 
the strictly hygienic Dress Reform garments. It is adapted for ladies 
and children, and when properly fitted to the form, takes the weight of 
the outer clothing from the hips, doing away with skirt-supporters o¢ 
all kinds, and distributing the strain over the shoulders. 

By the peculiar cut and fit of the front, the breasts are supported and 
freed from the ‘‘drag’’ from the shoulders, of which so many complain 
who wear other Dress Reform garments. 

This waist takes the place of the chemise, corset, and corset cover, and 
is so arranged that the bands of the outer skirts do not lay over one 
another, and although fitting the form closely, leave every nerve, vein, 
and blood vessel free to act, thus securing the recommendation and en- 
dorsement of all our leading physicians. 

Made for ladies only, both plain and trimmed, in sizes 22 to 35 inclusive. 


PRICE.—Plain, $1 75. Trimmed, $2 50. 
In stating size, give snug measure taken around waist, outside of dress. 
Sold by Agents and Ladies’ Furnishing trade, or sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States on receipt of price. Address, 








PATENTED, 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 





Important to Every one who Writes. 


a oe a et wis mies 









We offer the Celebrated LIVERMORE Patent STYLOGRAPHIC PEN for 2 00 
each (former price $3), Gold mounted or Desk Size 50 cents extra. Pens sent by $ 

zeturn mail, Parties will also receive sufficient quantity of Superior Ink for six months’ use. 
money with order, or stamp for Descriptive Circular. Pens Fully Warranted. 


THE STYLOGRAPHIC PEN CO., 


Send 





refurnished the same to accommodate our increased 

business. We have also entirely re-stocked our new 

store with the latest and choicest goods procurable in 

this line. Brass, Willow and Stamped Leather 

Chairs, Japanese and Leather Screens, Wall 

Cabinets, Mirrors, Hat Racks, &c. 
We would also mention 


ONE HORN CHAIR 
which may be bought ata GREAT BARGAIN. 
A FULL LINE OF THE 


MARKS’ ADJUSTABLE FOLDING CHAIR 


IN EVERY STYLE, ALWAYS IN STOCK. 








LEWANOO'S 





Orders for Specialties in Art Furniture prompt- I erg ee 
ly and carefully attended to. a 
LEWANDO 


eles 
ARTHUR DIXWELL, | [E¥A%O9 | eon das gus 


FVERY THING 17 TeMpLe Place Boston: 
4 Park Street, Boston. ream min eo 


PRICE LIST SENT FREE. 
LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO.’S 
GREAT SALE. 
RETAIL PRICES ABOLISHED 
On Wedding and Visiting Cards, 
And all Fine Stationery. 
17 Franklin Street. 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & C0, 


ORIENTAL 





















Sciss R Pocket KNIVES, 

ERASERS, etc., 
Sharpened While You Wait, by experienced cul- 
lers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery Store, 349 
Washington Street. 





RUGS and CARPETS 


290 Washington Street, Boston. 


Wall & Window THE IDEAL PROCESS 


| Never fails to make 


HANGINGS. | Clear, Delicious 


We are in receipt of almost daily invoices of new 


| goods for the interior decoration of the home, both in 

wall and window drapings. 

A large line of the new Tapestry Papers, now so | 

fashionable, just received. | 
| Rich Silk Plushes, stamped and plain. Jute Velours 
| plain and worked in gold thread. Shielas and Tur- 
} comans, in plain or striped goods, both by the pair IN ONE MINUTE 
| and yard. | e 


Madras Lace, by the pair or yard, ete., ete, 


WINDOW SHADES A SPECIALTY. 








Simplest, Of all the 


Cheapest and Coffee Pots 
Best in the workd 


THE IDEAL PROCESS perfectly preserves the 
| whole strength and aroma of Coffee from the Roaster 
| to the Cup, while every other method wastes at least 
| one-third. 


‘The Ideal Farina & Fruit Cooker 


A PURE WHITE PORCELAIN BOWL, 


Made to stand any degree of heat necessary for cook- 
ing Farina, Fruits, Tomatoee, Oysters, Milk, &c., 
without sticking or burning. 

The finest thing ever inverted for the pur 
pose. For sale, wholesale and retail, by 


Brass, Ebony, Cherry, Mahogany, Ash, and Black 
| Walnut Poles from 60 cents up. 


IDEAL 








CORSE & SMITH, 
ist 


| 
| 
| 
Samples sent on application. | 
} 
| 
| 


(81 Washington Street, 
| BOSTON. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


Unequalled in Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Du- 
rability. ‘Terms reasonable. 


E. W. TYLER, Agent, 


506 Washington St., over Williams & Everett, 


LADIES’ HATS. 


Beaver, Felt and Straw Hats, cleansed or colored and 
made into allthe LATEST STYLES at STORER’S 
BLEACHERY, 673 Washington Street, Head of 








y 


y 








IDEAL COFFEE Co., 


Dealers in Coffee and Tea Specialties, Hotel and Res 
taurant Fixtures, 


90 Friend St., near Washington, Boston. 








Beach Street, or at CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 478 
Washington Street, near Temple Place, one flight. 
Feathers cleansed, dyed and curled. 





LADIES, 


USE NONPAREIL BANDS in place of whalebone 
Do not break o 


Absolutely all the Eastern Rugs, as well as all other foreign goods, 
sold by us, are of our own direct importation, and all are purchased 
and selected by a member of our firm in person. 
intermediate profits are saved, beside obtaining the pick of the Eastern 
and European markets. At the present time we have the largest stock 
of Fine Rugs and Carpets to be found in this country. Our collection is 


Consequently several | 


in your dresses, or push through, 
and keep the basque in its proper position. SENT 
BY MAIL AT FIFTY CENTS PER DOZEN. Also 
use new Train Extender in your dress trains. 

Wholesale and Retail at No. 9 Hamilton Place, op 
posite Park Street Church, first floor. 


MISSES. T. A. & A. M. DAY, Manufacturers. 


DRESS A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place 
REFORM 








Boston, Mass. 





ments, 


ss RUGS SENT OUT ON 





particularly rich in odd sizes and shapes, peculiar colorings and designs 


We invite the attention of all intending purchasers to our Oriental Department, 
realizing that an examination of our stock will fully verify all of the above state- 


APPROVAL, IF DESIRED, 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., 


IMPORTERS, JOBBERS, RETAILERS, 
558 and 560 WASHINCTON STREET. | $5t0$20 





| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


IMPORTANT TO CANVASSERS. 


The very pepular author of “The 
Ladies of the White House” has just 





i= The price of each Rug is marked on the ticket in plain figures, | completed a new book, The Mothers 


of Great Men and Women. This 
book will have a great and ready 
sale. It is a sweet home book. 





Territory is now being assigned to | 
Apply at once to the pub- | 


agents. 
lishers, Funk & Wagnalls, 10 and 


12 Dey Street, New York. | 
———a 


TS ase 
perday at home. Samples worth $5free. ‘ LAs pee NS. Franklin Se, Boston. 





Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Me, 





JAMES SCALES, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Picture Frames and Passe Partonts. 


Pictures Mounted and Framed to Order. 
Old Frames Regilt, Old Paintings and En- 
gravings Restored. 
ARTIST MATERIALS, 
And Articles for Decorating, in Great Variety. 
BIRTHDAY CARDS, &e. 


44 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 


IVATE LESSO in all branches of 
REVATS, LESSONS i with the very 
best Teachersin Boston, at their regular prices, 
entitling the student, also, to all the free advan- 
tages, amounting to 125 hours a term, furnished 
on of Music. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 


A MEXICAN IMAGE. 





BY LOUISE V. BOYD. 





From the melancholy gloom 
Of a most majestic tomb, 
In the land of Mexico, 
Once a wanderer brought to me 
This quaint image that you see, 
Carven centuries ago. 
Mark you the barbaric grace 
Of the drooping hands, the face 
Half pathetic, ha!f severe, 
With its lips so strange and strong, 
Seeming to suppress a song 
None are worthy now to hear? 
From a world of mysteries old, 
Faith forgotten, altars cold, 
It has come, a god unknown. 
Oh, to look the years across! 
Oh, to know whose hand it was 

Wrought it from the living stone! 

Where, like visions of delight, 
Lakes of waters cool and bright 

Slept the sultry sun below, 

And the mountains far away 
Lifted to the Realms of Day 

Crowns of never-melted snow; 
Where were thorny cactus stems 
Decked with rosy diadems, 

And the sunflower’s gorgeousness 
Was a wonder to behold, 
Spreading shields of brunze and gold 

Over waste and wilderness; 
Where volcanoes, rearing high 
Threatening peaks against the sky, 

Seemed like spectres of despair; 
Where the mighty condors came, 
Wheeling swift, with eyes a-flame; 

Where great guets of terror were 
Driven through the human frame, 
When some awesome serpent came 

Suddenly upon the scene,— 
Came foreboding evil doom 
To the bower of brightest bloom, 

Bringing woe where joy had been; 
There, the unenlightened mind 
Of the pagan strove to find 

Some lost light, some god to know; 
For this image that you see 
Brings this message back to me 

Out of ancient Mexico. 

But it tells me nothing more, 
And Conjecture, on the shore 
Of Oblivion’s wide sea, 
T.oses heart and turns away ; 
For the stubborn Past will say 

Nothing of this deity. 

Was it some poetic youth, 
Earnest in bis quest of Truth, 

Pale and patient and alone, 
That with fasting and with prayer 
Wrought, and in divine despair 

Died to see his god of stone? 
Ah, some sire of three-score years, 
Mournfully, with troubled tears, 

May, his passion’s pulse to still, 
Have decreed his dream to dwell 
Here, the ages hence to tell 

Of his yet unvanquished will. 
Or, perchance, some woman sweet 
Stole at eve, with timid feet, 

In devotion’s holy mood, 

To this rock beside the rill, 
Where, with gentle-handed skill, 
In the moonlit solitude, 
She, to mystic melody, 
Shaped this image that you see; 
Placed it, centuries ago, 
In the melancholy gloom 
Of a most majestic tomb, 
In the land of Mexico. 
Dublin, Ind. 
ooo oeoeumeed 


ESTHER’S OPINION. 


BY HELEN FORREST GRAVES. 


Mr. Martin had just come into tea. It 
was one of those sultry summer evenings 
when the leaves hang stirlessly on the 
trees, and the dull electric fires blaze along 
the east, foreboders of a storm. ; 

It had been very hot all day, the farm- 
hands had lagged at their work on the low- 
land meadow, and all the world’s wheels 
seemed to revolve as if they were weight- 
ed. Mr. Martin was very tired, and, with- 
al, a little cross. 

Perhaps Mrg. Martin was tired, too. She, 
poor soul, had been up since four o’clock 
in the morning. She had washed, taken 
care of four cows’ milk, prepared three 
meals for the hungry farm-hands, been up 
in the quarry woods to search for a family 
of adventurous young turkey-chicks, sooth- 
ed the sorrows of a teething baby, and 
mended the suit of ciothes which Betsey 
Blim, the tailoress, had declared ‘not 
worth a needleful of thread!” because 
Thomas, her husband, had said that ‘*wil- 
ful waste was woful want,” and that there 

yas adeal of wear in the suit yet, if only 
there was a stitch taken here and there. 

But her cheek was pink and her eyes 
sparkling when Thomas came in, for all 
the heavines<in her heart and the dull pain 
in her back, for little Esther had come 
home from boarding-school. 

Esther, the youngest sister of all, the 
darling of the family-circle from which 
Mrs. Martin came—the pet for whom they 
all had scraped and pinched so that she, at 
least, might have a ‘*Boston education.” 

And Esther sat in the window-seat, 
grown into a blooming young woman, with 
bronze-brown hair lying in fluffy masses 
over her fair forehead, porcelain-blue eyes, 
and a dress all trimmed with ribbon bows. 

*“*Look, Thomas!” cried Mrs. Martin, ex- 
citedly ; ‘‘it’s Essie! Essie come home two 
days before we expected her!” 

“Yes, I see,” said Mr. Martin, in the 
cold, measured tones which always dam- 


drops of freezing water. ‘How do you 
do, Esther? Ruth, what are you putting 
cold chicken on the table for? Corned- 
beef is plenty, I am sure. You had a great 
deal better save the chicken for the men’s 
breakfast. Working folks have hearty ap- 
petites.” 

‘Esther is fond of cold chicken,” whis- 
pered Mrs. Martin. **And”— 

‘*No one need want anything better than 
good corned-beef,” judicially pronounced 
Mr. Martin. ‘*Put the chicken back in the 
pantry, and the apple-jelly with it. Good 
stewed gooseberries are relish enough for 
anybody. We must economize in little 
things as well as large ones, if we don’t 
want to end our days in the poor-house.” 

And Mrs. Martin sorrowfully obeyed, 
while Essie watched her brother-in-law 
with large, grave eyes, betokening inward 
surprise. 

At the end of a week, Mr. Martin ad- 
dressed his sister-in-law with serious pur- 
pose. 

“Well, Esther,” said he, ‘‘you've been 
here a week now.” 

“Yes,” said Essie, “I've been here a 
week.” 

“A week is a good long visit,” remarked 
Mr. Martin. 

‘It’s long enough for some things,” said 
Essie. 

‘“‘Mrs. Martin thinks she would like to 
have you stay,” went on Mr. Martin, after 
a puzzled glance at the blue, shining eyes. 
“And although, of course, every one adds 
to the expense in a family like this, I’ve 
no objection to giving you a home, pro- 
vided you are willing to earn it by hard 
work. And”— 

“Stop!” cried Essie, jumping up. “I 
haven't asked you for a home yet. And 
I don’t mean to. And you are only mak- 
ing me the offer because Doctor Dorlan 
says Ruth will break down unless she has 
a strong maid-servant to help her with the 
housework. But there is no money that 
would hire me to make myself such a 
drudge as poor Ruth is.” 

**Hoity-toity !” said Mr. Martin. “Young 
woman, you don’t consider who you are 
talking to.” 

‘Yes, Ido,” said Essie with emphasis. 
“To a Bluebeard, to a stock, a stone, a man 
who is grinding his wife’s life out on the 
pitiless wheel of money-making. No, I 
wouldn’t live as Ruth does, not if you 
would put me in a palace!” 

Mr. Martin grew green and saffron by 
turns. 

‘“Humph!” said he. ‘Fine ideas you 
have got at this fashionable boarding- 
school of yours. Well, if you don’t like 
my offer, you're not obliged to accept it. 
Be a fine lady, if you please, and see where 
it will land you.” 

By way of answer, Essie marched out of 
the room with all the dignity of a royal 
princess. She only stopped in the kitchen 
long enough to kiss Ruth, who was in the 
midst of a baking. 
‘Poor darling,” 
could carry you off with me. 
won't!” 

“Life is hard work, Essie,” said Mrs. 
Martin, beginning to cry, in spite of her- 
self; ‘and it’s a woman’s duty to help her 
husband.” 

*‘And I mean to help mine—when I have 
one,” said Essie, blushing brightly. ‘*But 
not by wearing myself out.” 

Mr. Martin shook his head. 

“If Stephen Smith is foolish enough to 
marry that saucy gypsy, she'll lead him a 
pretty life,” said he. ‘+I wonder if she ex- 
pects to sit on a satin sofa all her days, 
with a rose in her hand, and her hair friz- 
zled, in that preposterous fashion, all over 
her eyes? But I warn ’em, they need nev- 
er come to me for help! Esther has treat- 
ed me with too much insolence for me ever 
to receive her again.” 

‘‘T am sure she did not mean arfything,” 
said Mrs. Martin, apologetically. 

“Well, then, her words belied her mean- 
ing,” remarked Thomas Martin, grimly 
compressing his lips. 

But Stephen Smith was apparently un- 
daunted by the possibilities of ruin predict- 
ed by Farmer Martin, for he married Es- 
ther and went to the city to live, within 
three months. 

“IT give ’em just a year to come back 
here and eat humble pie!” said Martin, 
vindictively. 

“O Thomas, don’t talk so!” said his 
wife. ‘One would think you would be 
giad to have some evil befall them!” 
‘And so I should,” said Martin, vicious- 
ly grinding his teeth together. ‘That 
girl needs a lot of humbling, and [ hope 
she'll get it.” 

Three years afterward there came one 
of those terrible droughts that undo a 
farmer’s life-work in a season, and sweep 
away his prospects as an autumn wind 
sweeps a sere forest. The cattle died, and 
a pestilence broke out among the flock of 
sheep which Thomas Martin had bought; 
a storm blew his best barn over, and disas- 
ter stared him in the face on every side. 
“It’s no use talking,” said he. ‘I can’t 
meet this year’s interest on the mortgage. 
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“OQ Thomas!” groaned Mrs. Martin, 
who, poor soul, now lay all day ona 
hard wooden lounge, and groaned to see 
how wofully she was needed at the helm. 

‘**T can’t help it,” said Martin. ‘‘Every- 
thing is against me.” 

“It’s only five hundred dollars,” said 
Mrs. Martin. ‘You might borrow it.” 

**Who'd lend to me, I'd like to know?’ 
said Martin, remembering with a sigh how 
he had hardened his own face against ev- 
ery humble suppliant in the golden days 
of his prosperity. 

‘*There’s Esther’s husband,” suggested 
Ruth. ‘I’ve heard that he’s doing well in 
Boston. And after all, Esther’s my own 
sister.” 

Mr. Martin’s features contracted into a 
hideous grimace. Of all the bitter cups 
which circumstances had held to his lips 
of late this was the bitterest. 

But it had to be swallowed. There was 
no help for it. 

“T didn’t suppose Smith’s folks lived as 
genteel as this,” said he to himself, as a 
neat maid led him across an octagonal ves- 
tibule, floored with black and red marble, 
and fragrant with flowers, under the gold- 
en fringe of an antique portiére, into a 
large, tastefully-furnished room, where 
the singing birds, the open piano, the low, 
satin sofa, all betokened no lack of money. 

Yes—Mr. Smith was at home. He had 
not yet gone to the store, and presently he 
came in, waving welcomings to the man 
who had married Essie’s sister. 

‘Lend you a thousand dollars?” said 
he. “Of course we can lend you a thou- 
sand dollars. What is money for if not to 
help each other with? Oh, yes. We'’vea 
snug little sum laid up in the bank, and we 
live very comfortably. My business? Yes, 
it’s tolerable, but it never got all these 
things,” glancing at the soft arabesques of 
the carpet, the graceful folds of the crim- 
son silk curtains, and the easel filled with 
proof engravings. ‘That is my wife’s do- 
ing.” 

“Eh?” said Mr. Martin, staring around 
him. 

“Yes,” said Smith, with a certain quiet 
satisfaction. ‘Essie isan artist, you know 
—a designer. She invents patterns for 
paper-hangers and upholsterers. ‘They are 
glad to pay her fifty dollars a week.” 

“Fifty dollars a week!” exclaimed 
Thomas Martin. ‘*Why, that’s more—fifty 
dollars is, I mean—than poor Ruth made 
by all her poultry for a year. Well, I 
never!” 

‘She has money laid up,” said Stephen 
Smith. ‘And if she’s the girl I think she 
is, she won't grudge it to help her sister's 
husband in a pinch.” 

Gall and bitterness—gall and bitterness! 
But, thought poor Martin, with a sigh, 
how was Stephen to know all that was 
come and gone? 

Essie’s light step, on the passage-way, 
sounded at this instant; and she came in, 
dressed in a picturesque brown linen 
blouse; her hair still shading her forehead, 
like a fringe of floss silk, after the old, 
graceful fashion. 

“*Yes,” she said, brightly, when her 
brother-in-law’s errand was stated to her; 
‘sof course you shall have it. [ owe you 
as much as that, I think, Thomas, were it 
only to erase from your memory that last 
scene of our parting. How defiant and in- 
solent it was, to be sure!’ and she laugh- 
ed the sweetest of mellow laughter. ‘But 
I insist upon it, still, that my theory is 
correct; a woman can work without be- 
coming a drudge.” 

‘*Perhaps she can,” slowly and unwill- 
ingly admitted Thomas Martin—‘‘perhaps 
she can! But it didn’t use to be so, in my 
mother’s days.” 

And he sighed to think of poor Ruth, 
broken down in the meridian of her days, 
by the crue] necessities that drive the wife 
of an American farmer to her doom. Was 
it his own fault? Perhaps it was. 

Essie’s thousand loan was the straw 
that saved him from figurative drowning. 
He paid the interest, bought a new flock 
of merino sheep, and weathered the storm. 
Next year when Essie came to the farm 
to assist her sister, for the first time she 
found Ruth sitting on the piazza, and 
watching the little lambs play in the sun- 
shine, with listless eyes. 

“Yes,” said Ruth, “I can’t work any 
more. But Thomas is very kind, He 
don’t grudge the hired girl’s wages, and 
he is always saying he wishes he had taken 
more care of me in old times. But it’s too 
late now. You were right, Essie, when 
you said you wouldn’t stay on here, and 
help with the housework.” 

‘Yes,’ said Essie, fondling the thin 
hand, which lay on the arm of the rock- 
ing-chair, **I think I was right.”—Selected. 
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THAT REMONSTRANCE, 


Editors Woman’s Journal ; 

It is a little singular that so many peo- 
ple, as well as the daily press, were so 
ready to criticise the movement of the lady 
voters of Ward 20 and 21 as unjust, when 














pened his wife’s enthusiasm like so many 


The place will have to go.” 


they openly expressed their disapproval of 
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a member of the Legislature for having 
gratuitously assailed them. The remon- 
strance, though strongly worded, may fa- 
vorably compare in severity to the gentle- 
man’s reply, the morning before election, 
in the Herald, wherein he places the re- 
sponsibility of their action on the Wom- 
AN’S JOURNAL as “deliberately misquot- 
ing, falsely reporting, and maliciously 
misrepresenting” his speeches. 

He intimated that undue influences were 
brought to bear upon the signers of 
that paper, as if people who believe in 
woman suffrage were controlled by a dic- 
tator. To disabuse the public of this erro- 
neous view, I deem it my duty to the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL to say that I can, as 
one, truly speak for the others who ob- 
tained names on that petition, and affirm 
that not one of the twenty-three ladies 
who signed it were urged to do so, but on 
the contrary it was spontaneously endorsed 
as soon as examined. That a detective 
should have been employed to wait on 
these ladies and interview them is to me a 
matter of surprise, as persuasive argu- 
ments in this case, had they been used, 
would have been as justifiable as those 
used by Mr. Sayward in his campaign 
speeches to influence votes for the party 
to which he belongs. 

As the remonstrance reads, **‘We make 
no issue with this gentleman on personal 
grounds,” so the writer wishes to say that 
apart from the public question at issue, 
personal considerations are cast aside 
Without fear or favor, and with no inter- 
ests to subserve save the advancement of 
equal rights, he will continue to sympa- 
thize with and labor for the establishment 
of political justice. Respectfully, 

ARTHUR P. Forp. 

Boston, Nov. 13, 1883. 


CAUSES OF REPUBLICAN DECADENCE, 





The N. Y. Nation, of the 18th inst. (good 
conservative authority), tells some plain 
truths in 


SOME SUGGESTIONS OF THE OILIO ELEC- 
TION. 


The Republican defeat in Ohio is an un 
pleasant fact, both because of the encour 
agement it will give the Democrats 
throughout the country, and because it 
has clearly been due in a large measure to 
an agency which is not likely to prove 
merely temporary or transient—we mean 
the temperance om. It has been 
plain enough, ever#fice the South dropped 
out of politics, that the Republican party 
would have to husband carefully such re- 
sources as it had apart from the slavery 
question and the war. Foremost among 
these was the passion of a very large pro- 
portion of its members for what are called 
‘moral issues.” The nucleus of the party 
has, in fact, from the beginning consisted 
of men who are never satisfied in polities 
unless they think they are doing what is 
right, as well as what is expedient. Since 
the party ceased to meddle in Southern af- 
fairs, no provision has been made in party 
management for this portion of it, in which 
so much of its strength lies. The civil- 
service reform movement in some degree, 
at least in the Eastern States, touched 
their imagination, and a proper mode of 
dealing with it might have done much to 
strengthen their declining allegiance. But 
the persistence of the managers in flout- 
ing and deriding it, down to the elections 
of last fall, had the unfortunate effect of 
convincing large numbers—even those 
who cared little about civil-service reform, 
but liked to take a serious view of public 
affuirs—that the party was_ thoroughly 
controlled by triflers and jobbers. ‘The 
conversation which has since eeccurred, 
however useful to the country, has unfor- 
tunately had too much the air of death-bed 
repentance to do the party much good. In 
other words, its hold on its most earnest 
section, to which it undoubtedly owed its 
prolonged possession of the Government, 
has been seriously weakened, without any 
better compensation that one can see than 
“two per cent. on the annual compensa- 
tion” of a few office-holders. 

The growth of the temperance move- 
ment in the West, and its increased and in- 
creasing foree as a disturbing agency in 
politics, are in all probability the result of 
these longings for moral issues, for which 
many Republicans have been unable to 
find satisfaction within the party ranks. 
Strong drink is undoubtedly a fearful 
scourge all over the West, in even a great- 
er degree than at the East. The towns 
swarm with saloons, which are a constant 
snare and temptation to every passer-by. 
There are probably very few households 
containing young men which are not made 
more or less unhappy by it, through the 
apprehensions of the women about hus- 
bands and sons; and there are few callings 
which are not thickly strewn with the 
wrecks it has caused. The liquor agita- 
tion has been for many years, as one might 
expect, trying to force its way into party 
politics, and it has often in ‘off years” done 
the Republicans, to whom it furnishes 
some of their most earnest supporters, 
considerable damage. Hitherto, however, 
it has not been able to make itself felt in 
years when defeat was likely to prove a 
serious discouragement. ‘This time, in the 
year before the Presidential election, it has 
proved strong enough to ‘‘smash things,” 
in complete apparent indifference to con- 
sequences. It has gone so far in Ohio as 
to put the real party of liquor in power, 
simply to punish the Republicans, and has 
tried to saddle the State with a prohibito- 
ry amendment to the Constitution, the ex- 
ecution of which would undoubtedly have 
been attended with great difficulty and 
confusion. In Iowa, also, the Republicans 
have triumphed by a large majority, un- 
der an obligation to pass a most stringent 





prohibitory law, the temperance question 
there, apparently, dominating all others. 

The proposed amendment in Ohio for- 
bade ‘*the manufacture of and traflic in in- 
toxicating liquors to be used as a bever- 
age,” and directed the Legislature to pro- 
vide for the enforcement of the prohibi- 
tion. What this would mean in practice 
may be inferred from the fact that there 
are in the State 221 distilling, brewing, or 
wine-making establishments, with a capi- 
tal of $13,739,230 and producing annually 
about $16,000,000 worth of drinkables more 
or less intoxicating, or about one-twen- 
tieth of the total manufactures of the 
State. In this is not included the value of 
the stock of liquors on hand, in the distil- 
leries, breweries, and saloons and taverns, 
because these would presumably not be de- 
stroyed by the amendment, but might be 
sent out of the State for sale elsewhere, 
But the loss to the dealers over and above 
their stock and fixtures, by the mere de- 
struction of **the good will” of their busi- 
ness, would certainly exceed $5,000,000 an- 
nually. This undoubtedly made the amend- 
ment seem a very serious matter commer- 
cially, and possibly involved a legal point 
which, if it has never been raised, probably 
will be before long, and that is the right of 
the State to destroy suddenly a large mass 
of private property without compensation. 

The effect of prohibition as an irritant 
would have varied according to the class 
of the population which it reached. Asa 
a rule, native Americans can bear 

aving their liquor cut off with perfect 
calm. Few except the very rich drink any- 
thing intoxicating with their meals, differ- 
ing in this in a marked degree from every 
other people in the world. One of the 
large hotels in London, we believe, now 
refuses accommodation to Americans, be- 
cause they drink no wine at dinner, or, as 
English landlords express it, take nothing 
‘for the good of the house.” All foreign- 
ers, too, are surprised by the absence of 
bottles and decanters from the American 
tables d’héte, and are puzzled by the equa- 
nimity with which what is called “the 
average American” washes down his food 
with plain ice-water. It is true that there 
is an enormous amount of solitary as well 
as social drinking at bars; but this, if a 
pleasure at all, is a pleasure so brief and 
evanescent that none but confirmed topers 
would be much put out if every bar in the 
country were closed. 

The Germans and other foreigners take 
avery different view of the matter. To 
them wine or beer with their meals seems 
an absolute necessity. Food without claret 
is to a Frenchman a cruel mockery, and so 
is food without beer to most Germans. 
There are about 394,000 foreigners in Ohio, 
and upon the half of these, who are prob- 
ably Germans, the prohibitory blow would 
fall with crushing severity, for they not 
only tke beer with their meals, but they 
use it as an aid to social intercourse, and as 
in fact an inseparable accompaniment of 
all their amusements. Moreover, like all 
the nations of Continental Europe, they 
have never yet understood the temperance 
movement. Interference on the part of the 
State with a man’s food or drink seems to 
them a blow at the very foundations of 
personal liberty, submission to which on 
the part of the two great liberty-loviog 
communities of the world—England and 
America—is to them perfectly incompre- 
hensible, 

The future of the liquor interest in this 
country must be considered greatly cloud- 
ed by what has happened in Ohio and Lowa, 
and there could hardly be a worse time 
than the present for any party to propose, 
as Mr. Randall has done on behalf of the 
Democratic party, that the tariff should be 
saved by making whiskey free. Moreover, 
as far as one can see at present, we have 
probably witnessed the entrance into the 
political arena of a new organization, with 
which both parties will hereafter have to 
count, but from which the Republican 
party is likely to suffer most, and which is 
permeated by much of the iconoclastic 
spirit which first made the Republican 
party a power. One of the great advan- 
tages the Republican party enjoyed in the 
beginning was that it made politics inter- 
esting and even exciting to the women. 
One of the greatest disadvantages under 
which the Democratic party has labored 
for the last quarter of a century, at least 
at the North, has been, not simply that it 
had nothing to attract the young men, but 
nothing to touch in the smallest degree the 
female imagination. An ardent female 
Democrat is something which probably no- 
body has seen at the North for twenty-five 
years, while enthusiastic female Republi- 
cans have abounded in every village. It 
looks now as if the Republicans were like 
ly to suffer from having nothing in their 
programme which can be called interesting 
family reading, or which gives voters the 
character of defenders of a sacred cause in 
the eyes of their own household. It is 
more than ever doubtful whether any party 
in this country can hereafter long retain 
power without it. 
eee 


THE IMPORTANCE OF REGARD FOR DRESS. 





How many people there are whom we 
meet only once or twice in our lives, yet 
who leave on us a certain definite impres- 
sion. Wemay have seen them merely ina 
superficial, a society way, but think not, 
therefore, we humbly withhold forming a0 
opinion of their merits or demerits. The 
majority of us do not look far below the 
surface. and often have no desire to do 80 
unless the surface happens to please our 
peculiar prejudices. We do not all recog- 
nize the man of intellectual ability when 
we see him, nay, we might even refuse his 
acquaintance if his fashion of speaking oF 
dressing failed to please us. 

But the poorest, the meanest, the dullest 
of us all know the courteous man when we 
see him. It does not need an expert to 
judge of manners. It may be unjust to re 
member and judge more or less of a wom 
an from her manners and dress, but at any 
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rate it is natural and what we are all doing 
every day of our lives. Dress, not man- 
ners, however, is of what I would now 
say a few words. 

There is a golden mean between all ex- 
tremes. Cannot the pioneer and the sym- 
pathizer with the woman's movement 
learn this fact? Because society spends 
all its time and thought on dress, is that 
any reason why the woman reformer 
should be profoundly indifferent to the 
color and fit of her gown? Because the 
empty-headed Mrs. A. laces too tight. is 
that any reason why the intelligent Mrs. 
B. should revel in a baggy waist, loose 
with unnecessary wrinkles? Other things 
being equal, is it not better to dress with 
taste and neatness, though it is at the ex- 
pense of a little more time and thought? 
We confess to have seen more than a féw 
carelessly dressed, untidy ladies at Wom- 
an Suffrage meetings who considered them- 
selves above so paltry a matter as atten- 
tion to dress, in other words, regard for 
appearances. It is very natural that the 
woman who lives to dress should sneer a 
little. 

It is in our power to make such sneers 
no longer possible, and surely all legiti- 
mate means that shall remove odium from 
the cause should be employed. We in- 
stinctively associate with a woman general 
prettiness and taste in her attire, as a nat- 
ural result of her refinement. Society is 
full of prejudices; we cannot afford to ut- 
terly ignore even the smallest of them. 

Granted it is unworthy of us to be prej- 
udiced by such trifles as a dirty collar or 
ugly dress jn a woman suffragist, yet the 
fact remains the same, that we are influ- 
enced by such things. ‘The prejudices of 
society for taste and neatness in a woman's 
dress we may obstinately ignore or wisely 
respect. But if we take the former course, 
let us not wonder at the pertinacious ad- 
herence of others to their pet prejudices, 
needlessly indifferent to the opinions and 
satisfaction of those about them. 

Let us beware of falling into the error 
of associating littleness of soul and sordid 
aims with attention to dress. Let us rather 
seek to prove that thinking and doing are 
not incompatible or unworthy to be com- 
bined with attention to the details of our 
personal appearance. FRANCES. 

—_—_—__—_e—____—__ 


MR. HOWELLS DEFENDED. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

I have been interested in the point of 
view from which Mr. Howells’s books, es- 
pecially his last, ‘*A Woman's Reason,” 
have been criticised through your col- 
umns. And I am led to ask if there is not 
another and more satisfactory result from 
these studies of life, or, if I may different- 
ly express it, these portrayals of the effect 
of the times on the average woman ? 

I think we are mistaken if we look in 
Mr. Howells’s books for ideals or heroines, 
in the common acceptation of the latter 
word,—those who conquer circumstances. 
He never seeks to show us this character 
ina woman. But does he not with a mas- 
terly pen portray the effect of the enlarg- 
ed opportunities, and the atmosphere of 
ambition which they create, on the aver- 
age women? Is it a strange thing in a 
book, or in the experience and observation 
of the most casual observer, that the Welt- 
geist is breathing on woman, broadening 
her horizon and awakening new ideas, 
but not giving her the power to pass be- 
yond the limits imposed by ‘‘the accidents 
of tradition and circumstance which shape 
us all”? 

Is it not a fact that Dr. Breen’s history 
as well as that of Helen Harkness is re- 
peated on a higher or lower scale every 
day? And have not some of the most val- 
uable lessons by which the world has ad- 
vanced been studied rather in the gloom 
and solitude of defeat than in the glare of 
victory? 

True, Mr. Howells tells us that Helen 
Harkness’s ‘experience was fast losing all 
peculiar significance to her; that she had 
acquired no ideal of woman’s work or 
woman's destiny ;* but he adds, ‘ther sym- 


pathies, if not her opinions, have been en- | 


larged, and, above all, her unconsciousness 
has been trained to meet bravely and 
sweetly the duties of her life.” And in 
the same and closing chapter we find Helen 
advising a young woman:—*'Do learn to 
do something that people have need 
of, and learn to do it well and hum- 
bly, and just as if you had been working 
for your living all your life. Try to no- 


tice how men do things, and when you are | 


at work forget that you are a woman and 
above all a young lady.” It is very il- 
logical to say that a woman who has come 
so far and by actual experience gained 
such facts on which to base “enlarged 
opinions,” even if she be “‘limited by the 
accidents of tradition and circumstance,” 
will not leave to her children a far different 
heritage than she could otherwise have 
done. 

The faithful portrayal of the experiences 
of this average woman seems to me to 
teach a valuable} lesson; above all, that 
we make haste slowly in the great school 





of life. First, as the condition of achieve- 
ment, must be awakened the desire. ‘Tra- 
dition and circumstances both limit the de- 
sire and modify its influence on our voli- 
tions, but it is no small matter to know 
that the desire is born. 

The field of a woman's achievements has 
heretofore been solely a social one. Van- 
ity and not ambition has been the passion 
aroused, self-satisfaction and not self-con- 
fidence has been her marked characteris- 
tic as the result. It is not strange that 
entering on a new and untried life, furnish- 
ed with so few examples of success, as 
beacons to cheer her, she should falter and 
in one sense fail. 

We cannot lay too much stress on awak- 
ened desires or enlarged opportunities, 
nor even the necessity growing out of 
economic conditions. But these do not 
give that courage and self-confidence, and 
consequent self-reliance, which are so 
largely dependent on systematic training 
and the unqualified approval of the world. 

To the youth who falters, the world, 
patting him kindly, says, ‘‘Courage, my 
good fellow, try again.” ‘To the woman, 
as Mr. Howells puts in the mouth of 
Helen Harkness in advising the woman- 
worker, ‘‘Not to omit the first decent op- 
portunity of marrying any one she hap- 
pened to be in love with.” 

Woman is not yet emancipated from the 
weakness which long irresponsibility has 
entailed on her, and we may thank Mr. 
Howells for his subtle dissection by which 
he shows us the gap between awakened 
desire and active volition. 

When she is strong enough not to marry 
on the first decent opportunity any one 
whom she may happen to be in love with, 
thus selecting marriage as the least of two 
evils, not choosing it as her highest good, 
| then will commence the emancipation of 
man from the control of his lower and sen- 
sual nature. May we hope for some pen as 
patient and graphic as that of Mr. How- 
ells to write the history of his awakening 
and gradual advance. J.P. F. 

Paris, Oct. 26, 1883. 


_ oo 
LOS ANGELES, 


r 


Many years ago, Jane Taylor wrote an 
article with the title **How It Strikes a 
Stranger.” In it she imagined what must 
be the feelings of an inhabitant of another 
planet, who having by some misfortune 
been compelled to migrate to the earth, 
learned that, being here, he was doomed, 
as were all its people, to die. The dread- 
ful thought haunted him both day and 
night. Inthe midst of business or pleas- 
ure he was continually murmuring: ‘*l am 
to die! Iam to die!” 

Now it is with no doleful feelings that I 
have crossed the continent and located in 
this city of ‘The Angels,” but rather the 
reverse; and yet I would like to borrow 
the title in describing some peculiarities of 
this region. It might almost seem as if I 
were in another world. The air is so clear, 
balmy, dreamy and delicious. Life in it 
tukes on a new beauty, and simple exist- 
ence becomes unusually precious. This 
location, shut away from the rest of the 
world by mountains on one side and the 
Pacific on the other, is favored with an un- 
common amount and variety of the gifts of 
Nature. By ahappy combination of cli- 





matic conditions, the products of both the 
torrid and temperate zones flourish here. 
| On the table before me are oranges and ap- 
| ples, figs and grapes, lemons and pears, 
peaches and pomegranates, walnuts and al- 
monds ; and they all grew and ripened har- 
moniously together in the blessed sunshine, 
within two miles of this city. Earlier in the 
season, strawberries, blackberries, cur- 
rants, and other small fruits are abundant. 
Indeed, fruit of some kind is hanging and 
ripening here from the first of January till 
the last of December. And the flowers! 
| Monthly roses blossom in gardens the year 

round, spreading themselves out and up 
| like oleander trees. Fuchsias ambitiously 

climb to the height of ten feet, and a thous- 

and other kinds carefully nurtured in a 

colder climate, luxuriate here in riotous 

profusion. While oranges, olives, guavas 
and bananas thrive, so also do wheat, oats, 

Indian corn and other cereals. Excellent 

pasturage and fine cattle furnish the best 

of milk and butter. The soil, being richly 
| homogeneous, in many places to the depth 

of one hundred feet, produces abundant 

crops year after year with no signs of ex- 
| haustion. 

This city of 22,000 inhabitants has ten 
or twelve churches, and as many newspa- 
pers—four daily ones, except on Mondays. 
| Thus, after the Sunday paper is worked 
off on Saturday night, those employed 
have an opportunity to rest the day after. 
| Did it never occur to those who so vehe- 
| mently denounce the Sunday paper, that it 
| is, in fact, the Monday paper which com- 
| pels men to work on Sunday? I am told 
that the schools here are excellent and the 
| University in a flourishing condition, as 
well as a goodly number of beneficent in- 
| stitutions. 

It is amusing to witness the varieties of 
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race and character that jostle each other in 
the streets:—the slow, sedate Mexican 
woman with her swarthy complexion, high 
cheek bones, black eyes and hair, over 
which hangs the invariable black shawl]; 
the slender, lithe, neat and ‘*very peculiar” 
Chinaman, in his decent dress and sensible 
shoes; the old resident, from his ranch ten 
miles away, who has come into town in his 
half-Mexicar, half-brigand costume; the 
Southerner, from Louisiana or ‘Texas, with 
his quiet, polished manners; covering a 
voleano of hot impulses and passionate 
proclivities; and the cool, calculating 
Yankee, with tireless purpose and energy, 
sharp at a bargain and quick to seize upon 
every advantage. 

But I must stop. Ata future time [ may 
be able to say something of the cause of 
Equal Suffrage in Southern California, 
which my very brief acquaintance does 
not yet warrant. 

Mrs. E. A. KInGsBury. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


eee --—— 


THE EDUCATION OF SELF-TRUST. 


Young women cannot complain that 
they have not received a goodly amount of 
advice regarding their education. But, un- 
fortunately, quantity does not compensate 
for the poorness of quality, and very few 
of our advisers can claim much respect as 
educational instructors. In fact, it is only 
too evident that it has not been: appointed 
that we should have an unerring interpret- 
er of our life and duties planted here upon 
this earthly sphere. Consequently we must 
do what our would-be educators have not 
done and cannot do—-we must think and 
act for ourselves. Our only hope lies in 
examining everything taught us, and judg- 
ing of the works and customs about us, to 
determine which are for us real and which 
but clogs. ‘The former we should cherish ; 
the latter leave for the age that has gone 
and those belonging to it. 

We know too well that self-reliance has 
not been considered one of the womanly 
accomplishments. But nevertheless, is not 
our greatest wisdom to believe only that 
which is verified in our own natures? For 
what was the faculty of reason given us, 
if not for use? What right have we to ac- 
cept a doctrine, custom, or thought, unless 
we possess the internal acknowledgment 
of its truth? Of what importance is it if 
all antiquity be brought to defend it, since 
for us it is false? 

Our instruction, which has been to dis- 
trust our own natures, to follow other 
men’s reason, and to repose on their knowl- 
edge and faith, seems not only superficial, 
but tainted with all the vices of false ethi- 

‘al principles. Those who have assumed 
to be sole guiders and interpreters of our 
lives, and have insisted upon urging their 
pretensions and prejudices, must have 
thought to suppress all things which were 
beyond the range of their sympathy or in- 
telligence. Even in this age of free in- 
quiry, with science penetrating into depths 
which were shrouded in the mists of super- 
stition and ignorance, it seems possible for 
many. even representatives of science, to 
take it for granted that women are to re- 
main the “dupes of a deep delusion”—the 
craven followers of precepts and customs 
which their age has outgrown. But the 
results of independent thought and free in- 
quiry have not ended just where they seem- 
ed to suppose they would. It is plain 
that these results have a depth and breadth 
which have gone beyond their view, since 
they are blind to the fact that the prog- 
ress of women must go hand in hand with 
all other progress; while an increase of 
self-reliance among women will increase 
that progress. 

Thus it is seen, that the education which 
is to make us women of character must be 
that which we ourselves accomplish in 
putting away the unnatural burdens and 
morbid restrictions of past education, and 
in placing our trust in our own higher na- 
tures. We cannot justify ourselves in liv- 
ing upon what custom has seen fit to meas- 
ure out to us. Nor can we pay the mighty 
price of ignorance for ease, quiet, or re- 
tirement. We believe that “the light we 
have gained was given us not to be ever 
staring on,” but with its aid, to move on 
to new hopes, new convictions, and a new 
life. ZULIEKA. 

La Crosse, Wis. 


Mvcu distress and sickness attributed to dyse 
pepsia and chronic diarrhcea is occasioned by 
humor in the stomach. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 
the remedy. 











NEW STYLES 
IN 
Dress Reform. 


Bates Waist, 
A perfect substitute 
for Corsets. $1 75. 
Union Under-Flan.- 
nels, Chemisettes, 
&c., made to order. 
Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue, free. 


MISS C. BATES, 


129 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 








Agents Wanted. 





ALPHA UNDERGARMENTS, 
Constructed in accordance with physiological prin- 
ciples, covering the body evenly from neck to ankles, 
made from warm, soft and elastic tabric. 

Samples of material with price list sent by mail. 
Orders accompanied by cash will receive prompt 
attention. 

The garment for women is the result of careful 
study for years, and while the odd and peculiar con- 
struction of pockets in vest is acknowledged, that 
feature ie earnestly presented as of great importance 
in the arrangement of sanitary clothing. For child- 
rens wear the “Alpha” is not surpassed by any gar- 
ment in the market. 


ECRU ALPHA GARMENTS§FOR SPRING 
AND SUMMER WEAR. 


Fabric—heavy and light English Lisle Thread; 
half bleached, which insures unusual durability in un- 
derwear of Summer grades. 

Delicate in texture, made to fit the figure perfectly, 
of excellent workmanship. An unusual opportunity 
to clothe the body lightly, comfortably and healthfully 
during warm weather. Address 

ALPHA MANUFACTCRING CO., 


43—4t Woburn, Mass. 


Reclining Cot Chair. 








Adjustable ! Comfortable ! 


Just the thing for the Lawn and sSeasive, 


PRICE $2.00. 


ECONOMY FOLDING TABLE, 





Light and Convenient. 
PRICE $3.00. 


CARROLL W. CLARK, 


27 Franklin Street, Boston. 


WHAT THE MEDICAL PRESS SAY 


Of the Free Hospital for Woman and Infants 
supported by the Murdock Liquid Food 
Company, Boston, 








(From the New England Medical Monthly, July 16,1883.) 


“A hospital containing over seventy beds has recently 
been started in Boston by the Murdock Liquid Food Co. 
This is a noble charity, and one that reflects great credit 
upon its projectors, Lf the success of this institution is 
as greatas the food they make is valuable, we predict 
for ita magnificent success, Lt is certainly one of the 
most Valuable dietetic preparations in the world. We 
speak tiem a long aml ertended caperience in our 
practice and in our own family. If it could only be 
made to taste a little better, it would be perfect.” 


[From the London Health, July 27, 1883.] 


HOUSEHOLD NECESSITIES. ‘“*Murdock’s Liquid 
Food’ may be specially mentioned. This extract has 
attained a high reputation in America, and from a 
knowledge of its use in the wasting diseases, especiaily 
of children, we are prepared to say that it has hardly an 
equal in respect of its speedy digestion and strength. 
In general debility this teod is of high value, and those 
who have cases of wasting disease under their care 
should give this fuod a trial.” 


[From our Hospital Reports.) 

“Miss K. has for many years been suffering badly from 
chronic loss of voice, and growing worse yearly. caused 
by scrofula sores, general debility, nervous prostration 
and severe nervous affection of the heart, and was so 
reduced last May that her lite was despaired of, and her 
physician could give no rejiet, thinking she must leave 
us as her father and mother had several years ago, as 
she inherited their diseases, With six weeks’ treat- 
ment she was able to return home feeling confident that 
she would recover her health by continuing the use of 
Liquid Food.” 

Ladies, read the following letter from a leading physi- 
cian in Boston (to whom we can refer) in relation to his 
own wife, who has always been a great sufferer, being 
unable tu retain her food or nourish her children: 

Boston, Aug. 12, 1882. 

Gents—I am pleased o inform you thatI Cond. afler 
trying all other preparations for years with no avail, 
that my wife was able to retain your Liquid Food and 
also able to partake of common food, and to enjoy her- 
self in walking, riding and visiting as often as she de- 
sired. all of which she was unable to do with our first 
a cea and we were obliged to bring them up by 
mand. 

With our third child she was relieved of all these 
troubles, and has nourished it with no trouble or sick- 
ness to herselfor cnild by taking your Liquid Food, 
which she will continue doing until the child isa year 


old. 

It is with pleasure that I advise you of what great 
benefit your Liquid Food can be to ladies that cannot 
retain their food or nourish their babes. as the liability 
from cholera infantum is 200 to 300 per cent. greater 
when babes are brought up by hand, 


MEASLES AND FEVERS, 


We can have no better authority for the 
cause of the great mortality from Measles 
and Fevers than Prof -D » In his 
essay on the changes of the blood in the different stages 
of Measles, 

[From the Boston Medical Journal, Aug. 1.} 


“Professor R. Demme has made some observations 
on the increase and decrease of the red corpuscles of 
the blood in twenty cases of measles, and the relation 
between tne red and white corpuscles. He found that 
occasionally inthe beginning of the fever stage there 
was a slight increase of the red corpuscles, while on the 
development of the eruption there was a decrease which 
lasted for twelve or forty-eight hours after the fever, 
80 that the red corpuscles sank to balf the normal num- 
ber. After eight or ten days the number gradually in- 
creased with frequent variations. The spectroscope 
showed in the beg — an increase, and after the ap- 

arance of the eruptiona decrease of the hemoglo- 

ine. The decrease of the red blood corpuscles occur- 
red also in a case of measles where there was an intense 
efflorescence, but no fever. An absolute increase of 
the white blood corpuscles was found in the course of 
the disease during the fever stage,and usually before 
its decline.” 

Murdock’s Liquid Food will make blood faster than 
all foods or preparations known, 

Its value consists in supplying the system with red 
corpuscles, which are the life of the blood, and it is tha 
only food or aps ge yen that will do it, confirmed by 
the fact that itis the only raw food known, and when 
used in fevers prevents the patient from having a re- 
lapse, which many have, and in many cases thepatients 
are left feeble for life, or death follows. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 





DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston, 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. SARAH A. COLBY. 


MARY A. PAYNE, M. D. 


Office at Residence, 


319 Columbus Avenue, - Boston. 
Office hours, 8 to 10 A. M.,2 to 4 P. M. 








DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es- 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgic and Kidney Troubles, and Tumors if 
not too large a growth. LADIES’ SUPPORTERS 
ELASTIC BANDS, Richards’ HOSE and SKIRT 
SUPPORTERS, URINALS, SYRINGES, &c., can be 
obtained at her office as usual. The Dr. re-opened her 
HYGIENIC RETREAT, June 1, for the sick and 
weary. This is located at Soutm Wey™MourTnH, fifteen 
miles from Boston. After Fifteen years of experi- 
ence and successful practice she feels competent pot 
only to BENEFIT and CURE, but to teach patients How 
TO CARE FOR THEMSELVES. ‘The Dr. has no ONB 
REMEDY for all, but treats every one as in her judg- 
ment their case demands. For particulars call or send 
for circulars. 

OFFICE: 


48 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY _ 
CHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 


The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence cf study. 

The New England Female Medical College, ibe first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
For announcements or information, address the 
Dean, 


I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - 





Boston, Mass. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruction October 11, 
and closes second Wednesday in May. ‘This college is 
regular in all respects, graded, and open to men and 
women alike. 

Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including gradu. 
ation, $225, if Lp at once and in advance. For an- 
nouncement and other particulars, addrees 

A. B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street. Boston, Mase. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF THE 
NEW YORK INFIRMARY. 


128 Second Avenue, New York. 
DR. EMILY BLACKWELL, Dean. 


Winter Session opens Oct. 1, 1883, ends May 26, 1884, 
Students can attend the clinies of the New York In- 
firmary, Bellevue Hospital, Eye and Ear Infirmary. 
Demilt Dispensary, and other special clinics. 

For catalogues and information address Dr. Mercy 
N. Baker, Secretary of the College, or at her office, 
303 East 18th Street, New York. 

















‘ 

Mt. Carroll (Ill) Seminary, 
With its Musical Conservatory, incorporated 1852, 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in Music and Art. 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulness. Easy 
of access. Expenses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and great care taken of Students. 
Hundreds fitted for usefulness through the pecuni 
aid of “Teacher's Provision.” Our graduates are 


sought for the best poaiens. “The Oread” (Stu 
dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free. 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY 
Carroll County, Ill. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 


_ Under care of Members of the Religious Society. ot 
Friends. Thirty minutes from Broad Street station, 
Philadelphia. Full College Courses—Classical, 
Scientific and Literary. Aleoa Pre aratory School, 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulness. “Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus, 
Academic year commences 9th month | Sept.) 11th, 
1883, Apply early to ensure admission. For cata- 
logue and full particulars, address EDWARD H. 
name M., President, Swarthmore, Delaware 
Oo, Pa. 


BOA N 
mows saerelene Weitere 
West Bridgewater, — 
Extensive courses of study. Full corps of instruc- 
tors. Fine buildings and grounds. Desirable neigh- 
borhood. Opens October 1, 1883. For circulars and 
full particulars, address the principal. 
HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D., 


West Bridge water, Mass. 
READ! READ! 


The following testimony in regard to the virtues of 
CACTUS BALM is from a well-known business man : 
“T am personally Ny of the success of CACTUS 
BALM as a HAIR GROWER and CURER of SCALP 
and SKIN TROUBLES, and am glad to testify that its 
use has entirely cured an eczema which was on my 
limbs. GEO. A. BURBANK, Real Estate and Mori- 
gees Broker, 209 Washington Street.” CACTUS 

ALM is for sale by reliable hair dressers, druggists, 
&e,, and by SMITH BROS., Proprietors, 349 Wash- 


ington Street. 
Relieves and cures Salt 


CACTUS BAL Rheum. Try it. 























CACTUS BALM ‘iuiprccncss ty ges 


A WEEK, $12 a day at hom: i . 
$72 Outfit free. Address Taux & Co yw M 


—_ 
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THE SPEECH OF PRESIDENT ROBINSON. 


President Robinson, of Brown Univer- 
sity, spoke before the Rhode Island Wom- 
an Suffrage Association on Thursday of 
last week. 

Of inestimable value to any cause, or any 
great reformatory movement, is the can- 
did, thoughtful, respectful consideration 
of the principles claimed to be advanced by 
its constituents by a man of high stand- 
ing and intellectual culture. and one who 
wields so great an influence, not only in 
this community. but throughout the coun- 
try where he is widely known, however 
great may be the differences of opinion re- 
garding the subject treated. 

In the first place, it agitates the ques- 
tion, which is an absolute necessity ; other- 
wise the question will cease to engage the 
attention of the people, however just may 
be its claims. It also brings the cause 
more prominently before the public, espec- 
ially that portion of the publie which it is 
most desirous to reach; those bodies be- 
fore whom all wrongs must come for per- 
manent redress, and upon whose legisla- 
tive acts depend ultimate success or fail- 
ure. 

The courteous, earnest manner in which 
he presented his views carried the convic- 
tion to his audience that they were, as he 
said, his honest sentiments, however much 
at variance they might be with those of the 
society he was addressing. The deep re- 
spect with which he ever mentions wom- 
an, and the high tribute he pays to her 
moral influence, her ability and intellectual 
attainments, is a rebuke to men of prom- 
inence who maintain that woman is con- 
stituted man’s inferior, and who seem to 
pride themselves in speaking of her only 
in terms of disparagement. Compare the 
spirit of this address with that of the ar- 
ticle published by Dr. Hammond in the 
North American Review. Comment is un- 
necessary. 

Allow me to consider a few points of 
difference in his address, some of which 
were briefly discussed at the close of the 
lecture. I quote from the report publish- 
ed in the Providence Journal : 

“One argument in favor of woman suf- 
frage that does not carry as much weight 
to my mind as to some others, had its 
origin in the arraignment of the mother 
country by our fathers—that ‘taxation 
without representation is tyranny.” That 
has been accepted as a fundamental prin- 
ciple applicable to this great question. It 
does not so seem to my mind. ‘That prin- 
ciple is applicable to States, to nations, to 
colonies, to municipalities. There is a 
broad difference, to my mind, between the 
right of an associated body of the people, 
whether municipality, State or nationality, 
and the right of the individuals belonging 
to the State or nationality.” 

I was very desirous that he should ex- 
plain this difference, which is not appar- 
ent to many intelligent people, but as he 
did not, | was extremely gratified to hear 
him state shortly afterwards :—‘*When a 
woman is the owner of a large property 
and her estate is taxed to support the gov- 
ernment, in which she has no voice, it is a 
hardship, and I have no manner of doubt 
that the time is coming—not in this gen- 
eration perhaps—when woman in this coun- 
try, in all our States, will have the right of 
suffrage, simply because there are certain 
grave considerations which make it proper 
that she should have it. When any body 
of the people set themselves up to put be- 
fore the public any great wrong that needs 
rectifying, or right to be asserted, it is cer- 
tain that some time the public will rectify 
the wrong or concede the right.” 

Now, when he makes this statement, 
‘‘When any body of the people set them- 
selves up to put before the public any great 
wrong that needs rectifying” (evidently 
referring to the one he has just mentioned, 
that of a woman being taxed to support a 
government in which she has no voice), ‘‘or 
right to be asserted” (which is, that if a 
woman be taxed she should be represent- 
ed), “it is certain that some time the public 
will rectify the wrong or concede the 
right,” he seems to apply the principle, 
‘Taxation without representation is tyran- 
ny,” to the woman suffrage question. 

He also says :—‘*Make it a condition of 
voting that every man and woman should 
be an owner of property.” He still again 
states, “The right of suffrage should be von- 
fined to those who own property, are in- 
telligent, and are of established character.” 

It was because of the rebellion of the colo- 
nies against the injustice of ‘taxation with- 
out representation,” and that they might 
establish the great fundamental principle 
of all free institutions that ‘‘governments 
derive their just powers from the consent 
of the governed,” that we owe our exis- 
tence as a nation and a Republic. But it 
is opposed to the principles of a free gov- 
ernment that those only who are taxed 
shall be represented. ‘‘Governments de- 
rive their just powers from the consent of 
the governed.” Who are the governed? 
Only those who own property? What if 
President Robinson, who had exercised the 
right of the franchise all his life, should 
suddenly lose his property, as has been 
the case of thousands, would it not be an 
act of the greatest injustice to deprive him 











of the suffrage, though still as intelligent 
and worthy as ever, while hundreds around 
him of the most ignorant of our citizens 
were allowed to vote because of the poss- 
ession of a small amount of property? Suf- 
frage is the right of the people, and shall 
money or property purchase this right, or 
be held at a higher estimate than all things 
else? 

Here in America, which is avowedly op- 
posed to all forms of aristocracy, to what 
analarming degree have we drifted to an 
aristocracy of wealth. Gold can purchase 
position, power, office, and even exemp- 
tion from the penalty of violated law. 
Here in our democratic America the Al- 
mighty Dollar is king. That money should 
be introduced as an important feature to 
secure the success of any political par‘v, 
is degrading and ruinous to the honesty 
and purity of any system of politics, and 
that the property qualification should be 
made a necessity to secure to the people the 
franchize, the noblest function in the power 
of the American citizen to exercise, is de- 
grading it to a money value, and is a wide 
departure from the principles upon which 
a free government by the people should be 
founded. 

With regard to the educational and char- 
acter qualifications: That the suffrage 
should be limited tosuch a degree as to re- 
quire ‘all to be able to read and write, 
could not be objectionable, as it would re- 
deem it from absolute ignorance, and 
place it within reach of all. But the char- 
acter qualification presents insurmount- 
able difficulties. Who is to fix the stan- 
dard of morality, and who shall pass judg- 
ment, one upon another? T[ have in my 
mind two clergymen, whose views are in 
direct opposition, to the utmost extreme, 
and I am absolutely certain that what one 
would consider moral if carried into prac- 
tical life, the other would pronounce the 
contrary. Yet both are conscientious and 
worthy and respected citizens. 

Take the case of the present incumbent 
of the highest office which it is in the power 
of your State to bestow. One party, who 
consider themselves good authority, pro- 
nounce him the greatest reformer of the 
age, while another party, who are certain- 
ly regarded as equally good authority, de- 
clare in the strongest condemnatory terms 
that the reverse is the truth. Who is to 
decide? In notorious cases of those guilty 
of public offences it would not be a dif- 
ficult matter, and they are disfranchised. 
But with regard to the great mass of the 
people of America, of its law-abiding citi- 
zens, this measure seems impracticable and 
impossible. 

I quote another statement :—‘‘One chief 
obstacle in the way of the accomplishment 
of your object is that so many excellent 
women all over the land have no wish for 
the suffrage.” This is the old argument 
used in opposition to the anti-slavery move- 
ment: that the majority of the slaves were 
contented and did not want their liberty. 
But the fact that slavery was wrong, and 
that the slaves did desire their rights, was 
demonstrated by the long struggle to abol- 
ish the evil, and establish their freedom. 
That woman in general, as a whole, do 
wish for the suffrage is also demonstrated 
by the very existence of so large a body 
of people, in this and other lands, who are 
laboring so earnestly, and putting forth 
such strenuous efforts, to secure the fran- 
chise and equal rights for woman. 

Finally, in reference to admitting wom- 
en into colleges, he says:—‘'I am not in 
favor of educating young men and wom- 
en together. Up toa certain period boys 
and girls can be educated together just as 
well, and better, perhaps; but beyond a 
certain period it is better that they should 
be educated apart.” 

In reference to this I will, onl¥ state 
briefly, that the High School system is co- 
educational, and that young women and 
young men are admitted to these schools 
throughout our land without a dissenting 
voice, or a thought of opposition. The 
reason why college doors are barred to 
those women who are desirous of still fur- 
ther pursuing their studies, is because the 
old-time prejudice still obtains, and is not 
yet eradicated from the public mind, that 
woman is incapable of mastering the clas- 
sics and the higher branches of study. At 
least, the results of this prejudice are still 
felt, to the great disadvantage of women 
who wish to secure the benefits of the best 
educational institutions. 

The address was deeply interesting, not- 
withstanding differences of opinion on 
many points, and was so fraught with re- 
spect for woman, and high appreciation 
of her intellectual possibilities, and her 
influence, as a sex, for good, that one 
could not but feel that President Robinson 
was her sincere friend, and sympathized 
with those who are laboring for the ad- 
vancement and elevation of woman. In 
that spirit of chivalry, so sadly wanting in 
the present age, he concluded by publicly 
paying her this high tribute—‘that wom- 
an, in his opinion, was not only the equal 
of man, but his superior.”’ 

E. F. LUTHER. 

Providence, R. I., Nov., 1883. 





UNIVERSALISM AND WOMEN. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

Sharp criticisms of the action of the 
recent Convention of Universalists at 
Washington with regard to the recognition 
of a woman ministry, have appeared in 
the more advanced press. A _ resolution 
was offered asking that the Convention 
take means in the direction of recruiting 
the ranks of its ministry with worthy 
young men. An amendment was propos- 
ed to embody the words “and women” in 
the resolution. Rey. A. A. Miner, D. D., 
whose conservative principles on the wom- 
an question are well known, spoke against 
the amendment. A delegate suggested 
that the word ‘‘youth” be employed as in- 
cluding both men and women. This sug- 
gestion was acted upon, and the resolution 
so altered as to read ‘“‘worthy youth” in- 
stead of ‘‘worthy young men.” 

While an opportunity was presented for 
the Universalist body to declare itself em- 
phatically in favor of a woman ministry, I 
do not think the substitution of the word 
‘*vouth” was intended as an evasion of the 
point atissue. ‘The writer was present at 
the Convention in question, and, from what 
he knows of the delegates, believes that a 
majority held advanced views on the wom- 
an question. Had these men and women 
suspected that the public would have re- 
garded the resolution as in any sense an 
equivovation or evasion, they would have 
insisted that the words “and women” 
should be inserted, in order that the atti- 
tude of the Universalist church might be 
distinetly understood. But, not suppos- 
ing the action open to the criticism it has 
ealled forth, and thinking the word 
“vouth” covered all the ground, they let 
the matter pass. How, indeed, could that 
Convention intend an intentional slight to 
women when it was holding its session in 
an elaborate church-edifice built by the 
toils and sacrifices and liberality of Uni- 
versalist women? ‘Then, only a few hours 
after the much criticised resolution was 
passed, a2 woman minister, Rev. Caroline 
A. Soule, took part, by invitation of that 
very Convention, in the impressive dedica- 
tory services of the church mentioned, and 
delivered one of the best-written and most 
magnetic addresses of the occasion. The 
Universalist Church, with one of its best 
theological schools open to women, and 
thirty ordained women ministers in its 
ranks, could not have intended to evade so 
important an issue. Men we have, and 
men of ecclesiastical authority, too, who 
are on the wrong side of the woman ques- 
tion, but [am not willing to believe that 
our position as a church is even “equivo- 
sal.” 

It seems to me that we are fully com- 
mitted toa woman ministry. Consistency 
with the faith we teach demands that we 
accord the largest freedom to woman. 
“There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is 
neither bond uor free, there is neither 
male nor female” in a Universalist princi- 
ple, and while a rigid conservatism. like 
that of Dr. Miner, may wish to ignore it, 
the Church in its entirety accepts it with- 
out dispute. Notwithstanding the action 
of the late Convention in deciding that the 
word *‘youth” must do duty as standing 
for either sex, I still believe that an invi- 
tation goes out from our open doors to 
ministers who are women. 

EDWARD F. TEMPLE. 

Mattapoisett, Mass. 
we 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


Please refer to the WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
while purchasing holiday gifts advertised 
in our columns. 

The attractions are varied and numerous 
at the Foreign Exhibition. Forty-five 
foreign countries are represented, and the 
days set apart specially to honor each nation 
are always crowded. But the ‘‘rollicking- 
est” occasion will take place on Wednesday, 
the 22d, when Ireland will show forth in 
all her glory. Read the list of attractions 
in the advertisement, and be sure to go. 

Messrs. Call & Tuttle, the eminent Tail- 
ors, have opened at their new chambers, 13 
Summer St., a department specially for fit- 
ting Ladies’ Cloaks and Dresses. Already 
this feature is appreciated by many ladies. 
A shapely, well-made garment, even if 
made of cheap material, will greatly offset 
the faults of the other apparel, and who 
does not own to the artistic appreciation 
of ‘ta splendid fit’? The renown and ex- 
quisite excellence of men’s garments made 
by this firm will sufficiently endorse our 
assertion that every lady cannot fail in 
being made perfectly happy by the cos- 
tumes and coats ordered at Messrs. Call & 
Tuttle’s. We call attention to advertise- 
ment, and advise an inspection of their 
lovely goods. 

The great sale of books now occurring 
at Lockwood, Brooks & Co.’s, is not a 
clearance sale of shop-worn books, but on 
account of the ill health of the senior pro- 
prietor and the necessity of a reduction of 
stock, all books, including the newest and 
latest, are marked down to wholesale rates, 
and even lower. It is the best opportunity 
to procure holiday gifts with reasonable 
prices and incentives that we can find in 
the city. Retail prices are absolutely abol- 
ished, which can be proven by calling. 
Stationery and cards also, of the finest 

rade and of various designs, are remarka- 

ly low. Send for catalogue. Remember the 
sale includes all books that you may ask 
for. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 

N. E. W. Club.—Monday, Nov. 19, 4 P. M., Mr. 
Gamaliel Bradford will speak. Subject: ‘Popular 
Government on Trial.” Club ‘Tea at 6.30. 





Sunday, Nov. 18, Mrs. Alvah Hovey will speak 
before the Woman’s Educational and Industrial Union, 
74 Boylston Street, at 3 o’clock. Subject: ‘Women’s 
Work in Foreign Lands.” Women invited. 





To Let.—Charming sunny rooms, single and suite, 
delightfully situated on Dana Hill, Cambridge. Ele- 
vated ground, fine views, convenient to cars. ‘Twenty- 
three minutes from Bowdoin Square, Boston. Private 
family. 10 Dana Street, Cambridge. 


Wanted.—A middle aged lady desires a position as 
companion to a lady, or as reader, amanuensis and 
housekeeper for a gentleman. Has experience, execu- 
tive ability and cheerful disposition and would aim 
to make herself generally useful. A pleasant home of 
greater consideration than large salary. Highest city 
reference. Address A. B. C., this office. 


Millinery Parlors, 536 Washton St 
MISS C. LEWIS 


Respectfully informs her lady friends and customers 
that she would be pleased to show them all the new 
goods and novelties of the season. Varticular atten- 
tion given to old ladics’ wants, and childrens’. She 
will not have any opening this scason, but will keep 
constantly on hand a good display of trimmed goods. 


Mr. Knuapp’s Home School for Boys. 


Next (seventeenth) school-year began September 


19, 1883 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


WORK SENT BY MAIL, S223... 


Girls wanted to do a light work AT HOME, No can- 
vassing. Good salary. Mention this paper and ad- 
dress with 3-cent stamp, 

P. O, Box 252, Unionville, Conn. 


MRS. WARNER, 
PRINCIPAL 


EVENING SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 


Will, after October 1, give private instruction during 
the day at residence of pupils if desired. Mrs. 
Warner's long public experience, in addition to cul- 
ture under the great masters, would seem to render 
her the eminently practical instructor she claims to be. 














LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO.’S 
Great Sale of BOOKS and STATIONERY, 
Wholesale Rates. Retail Prices Abolished 
Catalogue No. 2 Now Ready. 

17 Franklin Street. 


-FOREICN. 
EXhibition 


Open 9 A. M., to 10 P. M. 


Irelant’s Day! 


WEDNESDAY, NOY. 21, 1883. 


GRAND MUSICAL CELEBRATION, 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


P.S. CILMORE, 


WITH GRAND CHORUS OF 


300 TRAINED VOICES, 


Embracing the Catholic Choir of Boston and 
vicinity, under the direction of 


MR.J.G. LEININOIN 
SIGNORA De CARLO, 


of New York, 
SOPRANO SOLOIST. 


GRAND CENTENNIAL ORGAN, 


Mr. J. FRANK DONOHUE and Mr. J. G. LENNON, 
ORGANISTS, 


GILMORE’S 


CELEBRATED 


MILITARY BAND 


OF 40 PIECES and SOLOISTS. 


SIX HOURS OF MUSIC. 


ELEGANT FLORAL DECORATIONS 
By Mr. W. E. DOYLE, Boston. 





Do not fail to see Ireland’s exhibit of Fine Laces, 
Linens, Embroideries, Daniel O’Connell’s Wig and 
thousands of pieces of Ireland’s Handiwork and 
Relics, 


ADMISSION, sion cndooncers. 50 CTS, 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO.’S 
GREAT SALE. 
RETAIL PRICES ABOLISHED 
On Wedding and Visiting Cards, 
And all Fine Stationery. 

17 Franklin Street. 








ARTHUR DIXWELL, 


ART FURNITURE 


4 Park Street, Boston. 


CACTUS BAL 





reventive and 
Dandruff. 


Is a sure 
curer 0 





LADIES! 


The best ioe to have your old hats and bonnets 
made to look like new is at 5635 Washington Street, 
oppo. R. H. White&XCo. FALL STYLES NOW 
READY. Ladies patronizing this Bleachery have 
the advice of a practical milliner about shapes, styles, 
etc. R. C. STINSON, Manager, 


GOVERNOR (clect) ROBINSON'S 
CARD PHOTOGRAPHS, 


10 Cents Each. Postage Free. 
(Pablished by permission.) 
THANKSGIVING CARDS, 
CHRISTMAS CARDS, 
Reasonable Prices. 

NOTE PAPER, at reasonable rates. 
NATHANIEL W. APPLETON, 
STATIONER, 

7 School Street, Boston. 





ART SCHOOL. 
Drawing, Painting and Modelling, Crayon, 
Water and Oil Colors, Portraiture 
Wood Carving, and China Decorating. — 


Day and Evening Classes. Saturday Classes for 
Teachers, 9 to 12. and for L[ndustrial Drawing, 1 to4P.M, 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSI C, 
Franklin Square, Boston, 


MRS. A. E. CHADWICK, 
Embroidery, Designing and Stamping. 


ART EMBROIDERY TAUGHT, 


Materials furnished and work commenced, designed or 
made to order, at short notice. Full line of Arrasene 
Chenille, Fleas, Mosaic Work, Stamped Goods. 


IDEAL FRAMES FOR SALE, 
No. 2 Hamilton Place (Room 3), Boston. 


SPECIAL SALE OF ARTISTIC 


PAPER HANGINGS. 








ka A large stock of the latest styles of Paper 
Hangings, Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, ete., 
retailing for one-third less than any other store in 


T. F. SWAN, 


NO. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 
GOODYEAR’S 


Ladies’ Leggins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Chamber Covers, Nursery 
Sheetings, Syringes, Bands, Door Mats, 
Foot Balls, ete. 

RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES, 
BOYS’ HEAVY AND LIGHT COATS, 


Misses’ and Children’s Circulars, Hot Water 
Bottles, Gossamer Garments, of all kinds, 


Ladies’ Garments made to order in any style, and 
all goods warranted, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 
RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.’a, 


NOW IS THE TIME 


TO GET YOUR 


WEATHER STRIPS 


At UNDERWOOD’S, 57 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


@. i. BROTH, 


OPTICIAN, 
47 West Street, Boston, 


Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and the 
fitting of Glasses on strictly scientific principles. Stra 
bismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately meas- 
ured free of charge. A full line of oupevior Spectacles 
and Eyeglasses always on hand at reasonable prices. 


CACTUS BALM "9rd 
LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


Artists’ Materials, 


—AND— 


FINE STATIONERY. 
TOOLS FOR REPOUSSE WORK. 


A. A. WALKER & CO., 


538 Washington St., Boston. 


Boston. 























Opposite Bijou Theatre, 


| 


PATTERNS, CUT TO MEASURE, 


AND ALSO A 


SYSTEM OF DRESSMAKING 


in a thorough manner. 


Misses T. A. & A. M. DAY, 
No.9 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


TAUGHT 








GIivVvEN AWAY. 
WE WANT 1,000,000 


Subscribers and we think 

@ weshall getthem. Send 

us 20 c. and we will send 

you HOUSE AND HOME, 
a Beautiful Illustrated Family 
Paper, 16 pages, for SIX 





WEEKS, and in addition will 
—ABSOLUTELY GIVE— 
you your choice of a pair of Ear Drops, or Sleeve But- 
tons made of that charming and chaste, New Material 


AMYLOID, This offer good for 20 days. 
HOUSE & HOME PUB. CO., 
252 Broadway, New | York. 


O 








C. H. SIMONDS & CO, PRINTERS, 0 BROMFIELD ST- 
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